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MODERN ART AND THE MUSEUM: 
BY DUNCAN PHILLIPS 


| et the concluding chapter of a little book by E. M. Kellett, entitled The 
_ Wharligag of Taste, 1 recommend consideration of the following sentences 
which I have paraphrased little more than is necessary to make the author’s com- 
mentary apply to paintings instead of books. “There are no permanent or es- 
tablished principles in criticism. The one thing certain about value in art is that 
there is no certainty. Everything in art must be considered with a view to its 
purpose. If a painting satisfies or pleases a certain number of people, it has attained 
its end. If the only person satisfied is the artist himself—it is a good picture to 
that extent. We may call it bad, but only bad for us, and, even at that, we may 
change our minds. We all know how a picture that once attracted us often ceases 
to do so. It is we who have changed—not the picture, which remains as it was. 
And on a larger scale this is no less true. There is no absolute standard in the 
judgment of vast periods and wide areas. Certain names persist as models of artistic 
merit as they have done for thousands of years and for hundreds of nations; but of 
vast periods and wide areas we get only a rough average of the myriad-minded 
opinions. If the verdict of one generation reverses that of another, who will decide 
between the two eras? A third generation will no doubt condemn them both. The 
verdict of posterity is therefore a phantom. To which of the thousands of genera- 
tions is an artist to appeal?” Wherein is the verdict of posterity any different from 
the judgment of history which only means the average of historians’ opinions? 
Each historian decides according to his bias. Who can tell what quality of art will 
interest other ages and distant countries?) As Chaucer knew ‘The wind of fame 
bloweth whither it listeth and none can tell whither it bloweth.” 

In my new book, The Artist Sees Differently, I cling to the opinion that, time 
settles the question of what is good in art and why it is good. I should have written 
that time only settles the question of what is great and why it is great. The good, 
the less good, the mediocre, and the bad we have with us always, but they are 
always changing their places as men change their point of view. Even the great 
are depreciated for centuries after their greatness seems to have been permanently 
established. But the Titans of art can ultimately survive all changes of fashion. 
When modern cynics condescend to tepid praise of Rembrandt and when journalists 
tolerate with ennui a revival of Shakespeare, their iconoclasm is of no consequence 
and only reveals their own limitations. When great artists have finally passed the 
periods of neglect and misunderstanding that come to most of them, soon or late, 
their acknowledged greatness is relatively secure. I like to believe that such favorite 
artists of mine as El Greco, Rembrandt, and Chardin, and a few men of compara- 
tively recent date as Daumier, Cézanne, and Van Gogh, are immortals at last after 
all their obscurities or tribulations on earth and the fluctuating fortunes of their 


fame after death. 
* From a paper read before the Art Museum Section of the American Association of Museums at 


the meeting at Pittsburgh, May, 1931. 
Ol 
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So unreserved was the adulation of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries for 
the masters of the so-called High Renaissance in Europe that it seemed as if noth- 
ing could ever shake the fixed idea of their supremacy. Even the dull eclectics of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were apparently accepted upon declara- 
tion of their allegiance to and their emulation of Leonardo and Raphael, or Titian 
and Rubens. Now we prefer the less sophisticated primitives, and from the Renais- 
sance we pick out our own favorites regardless of their former prestige or lack of 
it. Piero della Francesca waxes in favor as Botticelli wanes. Breughel is more 
talked about than Teniers; Vermeer and Chardin than Velasquez. Poussin has 
eclipsed Claude, chiefly because Cézanne was always talking about him. Our 
revaluations are of today and are of no more lasting importance than our other 
changing opinions. Yet, I repeat, greatness has a way of surviving contempora- 
neous estimates. The masters of supreme genius may seem to fall in favor even after 
they attain to it, but always they rise again to their own high level. 

What should concern us in our questioning ourselves as to comparative valua- 
tions for the museum are not the always outstanding giants, who, because they are 
so rare, are worth all that is paid for them and more, but the lesser men of the 
earlier centuries who so far outnumber the great in the galleries devoted to Old 
Masters—the lesser men to whom the names of the great are so often erroneously 
given. Were they really old masters, as we call them? Were they not pupils and 
followers, apprentices, copyists, and uninspired craftsmen? And the old pictures 
that are wrecks of disintegration, tampered with by the obvious touch of many 
hands, making the confusion of attribution worse confounded and the havoc of 
time more terrible with the futile effort to restore—are such paintings of much real 
value? Today, when public taste and judgment seem superior to what they were 
in the earlier days of democracy, we visit the museums with critical eyes, daring to 
differentiate between great works that transcend time and change; the genuinely 
but the merely old, which, lacking transcendent qualities, just naturally darken 
and decay; the old and artificially spoiled; and the stupidly drawn, tinted, and 
varnished anecdotes, effigies, and panoramas that passed for art in the nineteenth 
century. Even pictures that we are told were standards once upon a time are 
today but objects of archaeological record. Is this heresy? May we not enter a 
gallery of dark old canvases or panels, dim and retiring within their great gold 
frames, with the same right to discriminate as when we visit more exciting modern 
exhibitions? If this is arrogance, it is only the latest outburst of what crops up 
with the necessary self-reliance of every period and its particular convolution of 
the whirligig of taste. I am not claiming that the judgments of different periods 
are of equal wisdom any more than I would claim that one man’s opinion is as good 
as another’s. I am only saying that values in art are bound to be speculative no matter 
whether we have to do with old or with new paintings. I feel that only those museums 
devoted to archaeology and those that present period rooms, teaching history by 
means of art, should buy old paintings admittedly of inferior quality or even fairly 
good ones which are more or less falsely repainted. The pictures in bad condition 
and unrestored are so inexpensive that they are worth what is paid as mere relics 
of the past. But I fear that trustees, otherwise unsentimental men, are too often 
willing to pay large prices for paintings that will be reverenced by the public not 
for being gloriously alive, as old pictures can be, but for having been dead a long, 
long time and, therefore, in the delusion of those otherwise astute men, a safer in- 
vestment than even the most thrilling modern pictures. 

It is at that point that I differ from the orthodox opinion. We who concern 
ourselves about modern pictures, studying them at close range in the studios where 
they are painted—after sympathetic attention to the living artist, his life, his 
needs, his problems, his prospects, his relation to his age which is our age also— 
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are we taking any more of a risk of being wrong in supporting the artists of our own 
time than those astute and careful trustees of public funds who spend great sums 
for not too well-restored old canvases of a period to which we are in no way in- 
debted as we are to our own? I suppose it is because of the labels. But great names 
in themselves give no aesthetic pleasure, and may be fated to those reverses which 
make and unmake reputations and monetary values. Of course our modern pictures 
may be despised for some time to come, but the chances are that when they attain 
to a sufficient age, so that our period has acquired a sufficient glamour for the 
successful business man of a hundred years from now, they will at last be bought 
by the museums, because the modern pictures of that time will be regarded as too 
much of a gamble. To be sure the authorities of that far-off day will in all prob- 
ability pass by our modern choices and say “the twentieth century critics and 
collectors admired the wrong pictures done in their own period. They overlooked 
and allowed to starve such giants as X.”’ And the worst of it is they may be right. 

The first thing to do in order to consolidate our position, we who encourage 
and support living artists and take our chances of being wrong, is to be thorough in 
our search for undiscovered or underestimated talent, and open-minded in regard 
to new and startling manifestations. The wits of the future will no doubt make 
merry with our tastes and grow sarcastic about our judgments. We need not be 
so fearful of making mistakes because there will always be majorities to deride our 
policies no matter how cautious we are. And mistakes are the best teachers in our 
_-own self-education. We can only do our best, knowing that, as we feel today, 
like-minded people of other ages will feel again and again. 

The museum dealing with the question of modern art as a speculation com- 
plains that it has no standards. Can this be true when it is certainly an undeniable 
fact that the modern aesthetic idioms, even those of the one and only Picasso, are 
particularly prone to standardization? That means quantity production of a once 
creative idea insuring a certain amount of satisfaction in the craftsmanship. We 
can standardize everything utilitarian and technical, but not the mind of man 
and its expression in art. A standard in art is an ideal of quality associated with 
certain examples of a style or manner which many agree to admire. There can be 
many standards. For instance there is a Picasso standard for innovations and 
daring exploits of design and a Braque standard for a decorative order of inevitable 
pattern at once formal and personal. A standardized product in art—for instance, 
an imitation of Picasso or Braque—is a sign that the standard not only exists but 
has become arbitrary. Standards are harmless so long as we realize that they are 
no more absolute and unchanging in their influence than ourselves. They register 
our collective and always tentative conceptions of the best of a kind, whatever 
that kind may be. As Brownell observed, they are the products of culture and 
arise insensibly in the mind that automatically sifts its experiences and measures 
by comparison. What distinguishes the standard from the standardized in art 
is, of course, original inspiration and personal expression. If it is bereft of person- 
ality, a work necessarily becomes standardized in its strict adherence to some ad- 
mired mode of procedure. The art of an entire period often slips into that rut 
through academic sanction and commercial practice. In our experiment station 
at the Phillips Memorial Gallery, we acquire works by followers as well as leaders 
‘if only the better to interpret the leaders with samples of their influence, but we 
are always searching for unstandardized individuals with something of their own 
to say, men who create standards of achievement that are so personal as to dis- 
courage standardization. Working in new fields, they relate their works to great 
“traditions based not on precise practices but on permanent principles. 

Personality is not incompatible with intellectual abstraction, as the very per- 
sonal expression of Braque clearly demonstrates. It is often said and written that 
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cerebral art is inhuman. What is meant is that paintings no longer represent life. 
And yet there have been longer periods of abstract art—architectonic and monu- 
mental—or stylized and decorative, than of realism and pictorial expression. We 
do not say of the outside of a building that it is inhuman. Why should we say it 
of a pattern of lines, planes, and colors with architectonic intention? We do not 
even say of the formal relations of a frieze that they are hyper-aesthetic. Why 
then should we thus complain of formal relations in our new decorative conventions 
for the sculptor, the painter, and the graphic artist? And if a pictorial pattern is 
barren of human expression and lacking the flavor of an individual’s mind and 
taste, it is fairly certain that the pattern-maker was a dry, insensitive artisan with 
nothing of his own to say and no personality to express. Personality is not what 
a true artist puts into his work. It is what he cannot leave out. Whereas an ab- 
straction by Leger is like the machine it emulates, cold, hard, and metallic, an 
abstraction by Braque is like a poem in a classic form or a French prose master- 
piece or one of its best architectural facades. Personality shows through, and 
taste and charm, saving the design from stiffness, as wit and grace saved the 
eighteenth-century French scholars from preciosity and pedantry. And so in our 
study of modern art we try to distinguish between style and manner—between 
lyrical and mechanical abstractions, between profound and perverse expressionism. 
Emphatically we must judge for ourselves about new pictures as well as old ones. 

But current opinions about contemporary art are at best unreliable. They are 
invariably colored by all kinds of extraneous influences such as personal bias, 
political pressure, racial prejudice, national rivalry, commercial advertising, and 
collective collecting by fashion-following patrons of the latest sensation. Current 
valuations may be reversed within five years. Our children will have their own 
tastes and opinions which will probably be the result of the usual unfair reaction 
of children against the tastes and opinions of their parents. Meanwhile we can 
only be true to ourselves, unmoved by propaganda and even by the persuasion of 
mere prominence in the newspapers. It is not safe to assume that the names of 
living artists which we hear on all sides are the names posterity will reckon with. 
If history repeats itself the artists who will eventually be considered the greatest 
of our time are probably under-rated and practically unknown today. The men 
with the admiring crowds marching behind them, the officials, the collectors, 
critics, and dealers organizing the crowd—these are the men against whose celeb- 
rity we may well be on our guard. They may be too much of their own time to be 
for all time and too much of their own tribe or nation to have universal appeal. 

The capacity to decide for oneself is the only protection against the contagions 
of fashion in art that are particularly prevalent today. My own special function 
1s to sponsor the independent artist against the herd mind of the misunderstanding 
public and against the organized movements and schools within his own pro- 
fessions. It is not the fault of an artist if he has been born out of his due time. 
If he is true to his own course regardless of contrary winds of fashion, it is certainly 
a sign of his strength. The great men of art have been of that calibre in every 
age. If they are attuned to the spirit of research quietly going on in the laboratories 
of art, far from the market place, then they are twenty years or more in advance 
of the herd although the actual trend of the times can best be studied in their 
barometric minds. If they are still attuned to the spirit of that far more obsolete 
period than antiquity which preceded our own, then they are antiques, but they 
may be the finest and purest artists alive notwithstanding. And the patron must 
hearten them with purchases of their experimental or unfashionable works and a 
serious study of their perhaps obscure or perhaps untimely intentions. 

Modern art, we already observe, is too period-conscious. Our period has a 
sentiment for itself not unlike the sentiment that youth has always cherished for 
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its own youthfulness. Ultra-modern taste regards with intolerance survivals of 
art as it was before Matisse and Picasso. This attitude is no doubt taken over from 
the world of science where new concepts do so often eclipse and make uncouth the 
conclusions of the past. In art, however, as men saw and felt in their youth so 
they are still entitled to see and to feel. There is a tendency in the art of the mo- 
ment to make a mechanical use of formulae and a simplified, charted, diagrammatic, 
and demonstrable exposition of pattern the prescribed means regarded as ap- 
propriate to an age of machines and of complex organizations. When we look not 
merely at such patterns but through them we can judge for ourselves what they 
signify. It is certain that as time goes on we may expect more machines and with 
them more leisure, but less capacity to enjoy or profit by it if art itself becomes 
mechanistic. Where there is no individual human spirit to express there can be no 
art. There can be instead trained craftsmanship, which can be controlled to cele- 
brate materialism and which can be standardized for quantity production. Let 
us see to it that art does not go back to one of those interminable epochs when 
aesthetic expression became fixed in a mould and so conventionalized for every- 
one’s use that it was an habitual and traditional practice but never an exchange 
of thought and feeling between human beings. 

Individualism has had a long and fascinating career in art since the ages of 
collective symbolism, and to this day it continues to exist and even to thrive. The 
so-called modern movements, which ultra-conservatives regard as one consistent 
blight, present a strange assortment of contradictory and conflicting elements— 
with extravagantly introverted and undisciplined expressionists associated in the 
sweeping disapproval of reactionaries with frigidly doctrinaire abstractionists. 
Of course these are the two extremes, and in between are the best artists of our 
aesthetic advance. Ours is a many-minded world, and in almost every age—cer- 
tainly in our own—art is many-minded too. Our concern should be to give those 
many minds a chance by not encouraging the moulding of a mass-mind. And so 
in Washington, at the Phillips Memorial Gallery, we try to make a record of the 
many phases of artistic expression open to the modern painter. There have been 
imitators and there have been pattern-makers from prehistoric times, and al- 
ternately classic and romantic ideals have prevailed. In our Gallery we welcome 
all true and vital expression, tested or tentative, old or new. Artists speak not 
only for themselves but for like-minded men and for those of us who are intensely 
interested in other ways of seeing than our own. In our search for the best of 
every kind of painting an attitude of reflective, sceptical, critical, but always sym- 
pathetic and unprejudiced observation has an advantage over the attitude of a 
pledged person, pledged to see or to think in some collective way. Intolerance of 
variations from the prevailing model leads to the gradual extinction of distinguished 
individuals and makes doubtful the very future of art in a world of machines. 

The collector or critic who adventures in modern art is wise if he avoids fac- 
tional partisanship and propaganda for any one school and simply advocates 
tolerance and respectful study of the many different ways of seeing and_painting. 
To be open-minded means to be receptive, responsive, unprejudiced, and thoroughly 
alive. I am opposed to the Academy that in every nation and in every age sup- 
presses originality while it is a vital struggling force but that finally standardizes 
whatever by-product of the original idea can be successfully manufactured and 
marketed: On the other hand, I am no less hostile to the faddists of the latest cult 
who, upsetting traditions, instead of building upon them, denounce as eclecticism 
_everything that is not in the mode of the latest moment. There is much sensa- 
tionalism and much charlatanry in art’s radical left wing, but we must not be so 
suspicious of showmanship that we fail to recognize epoch-making explorations 
of aesthetic inventors on the borderlands of reason and intuition. My interest in 
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experiment is based on a belief that we should be as sympathetic to change and 
progress in art as in science. But in art this does not mean a clean break with 
the past. To be really of this age means to draw upon the universe for influences 
and upon the wisdom of the ages which we inherit. If, living on into this period, 
when painters, for the moment, prefer hard forms and edges, local colors and 
unchanging relations, we come upon a few painters such as Bonnard, who are still 
exquisitely affected by atmospheric color, let us rejoice and be exceeding glad. 
Bonnard and Marin are imaginative and they require imagination in the beholders. 
They are also nature poets in an age that boasts that it has finished with nature 
for art. They are, perhaps, my favorite living painters. And yet in the Phillips 
Memorial Gallery we buy pictures that are very different from theirs in style and 
intention, not on principle but because we like them for their fresh viewpoint, 
their extension of visual experience, their new intellectual curiosities, their tonic 
exercises with formal relations. 

We have in our Washington museum a large and ever-growing collection of 
experimental paintings which we consider sound and sincere. Of their leading to 
something important we are, of course, not certain. We are willing and eager to 
speculate on their future—to hope that they are opening doors, blazing trails, 
pioneering. I have always intended that whereas our nucleus of masterpieces by 
such masters as El Greco, Chardin, Daumier, Corot, Manet, Renoir, Cézanne, 
Van Gogh, and Ryder should be a closed and permanent collection, the works of 
still controversial character should be submitted to the decision of our descendants 
after a period of, let us say, thirty years. But now I feel that period of trial is 
not long enough. After all, why should it have a limit? In thirty years the artists 
far ahead of their own time might not yet have come into their own. In fifty 
years, perhaps. If not then at the very end of the century. It is my growing 
conviction that the museum of the future must buy the work of living artists and 
must select the best of many kinds of contemporary work; that it must have large 
and well-lighted storage accommodations where paintings that have had their 
day and gone out of fashion can rest in security and honor, and keep their place 
in the sun until such time as the whirligig of taste brings them back into favor 
on the museum walls. Such an event as a historical survey of the taste of a former 
period might appeal to the museum director of the future as a novelty for his 
exhibition season. For such a show he would hang not only the paintings by our 
contemporaries (and how quaint the dated ones will appear to our descendants) 
but the works by older masters that we now especially admire but that may seem 
far less important to another age, going out of favor when our successful artists 
of today are dethroned and relegated to the store-rooms. Thus, the museums 
would present not only a history of taste but a commentary on art, as time cease- 
lessly contradicts itself in no uncertain terms, reversing with gusto all of its former 
opinions. The galleries would be ready for any turn of the wheel. In so uncertain 
a life and in so fickle a world there is only one assurance for the gleaners of art to 
cling to—the integrity of the individual artist—each one different from the rest, 
each one of interest and importance because of his unique quality and intention. 
There must be a renewed reverence for personality—a greater desire for creative 
imagination than ever before and a more enlightened disapproval of uniformity 
and dogmatism. . All we need to do—we who tend the cultural life in museums 
and galleries—is to be honest with ourselves and require equal sincerity from the 
artists. I look forward to the day when there will be many museums of modern 
art independently controlled, tolerant of the best of many kinds of expression, 
cultivating catholicity and world-mindedness, encouraging living artists to their 
bravest and truest creative impulses, recording and interpreting history as it is 
made, relating the present of art to its past and leading it on into the future. 


_sign or execution. 


ARMS AND ARMOR AT THE METROPOLITAN 
BY STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY 


STUDY of the objects in the Met- 

ropolitan Museum’s Special Loan 
Exhibition of European Arms and 
Armor will speedily disillusion those who 
imagine that arms cannot be works of 
art. For one thing, most of the objects 
date from the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, a period of universal art 
patronage. It is a collection that will 
make every true amateur of arms and 
armor—and everyone who appreciates 
beauty of form, beauty of design, or in- 
ventive genius—stand with awe. The 
exhibition represents work in_ steel, 
which when it was made was as highly 
prized for its artistic beauty as any 
other form of art expression. The ancient 


_armorer was an artist within the pale of 


the great painters and sculptors; Diirer, 
Holbein, and Cellini, to mention but a 
few names, designed and made armor. 
Today one may look upon most branches 
of ancient art and see them just as the 
artist and patron for whom they were 
made saw them. This is not so with 
armor, for it was not intended to be 
mounted on a manikin but on a proud 
athlete. Hence, in order to appreciate a 
harness as it appeared when worn, one 
must visualize the steps and movements 
of the agile knights and their extraor- 
dinary lithe grace. Then, too, armor 
was supplemented by the sumptuous 
costumes and trappings that were de- 
signed by the greatest contemporary 
artists. A suit of armor satisfied an 
important need of life—it is a splendid 
example of a useful object that is also 
beautiful. This may also be said of the 
weapons, for the balance of an authentic 
sword or firearm leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

The work of a number of the most 
skillful armorers is in no way inferior to 
the masterpieces of Cellini, either in de- 
Indeed it may be 
questioned whether the finest pieces of 
Philip de Negroli, the distinguished 
Milanese armorer, do not surpass almost 


every work of art, the Perseus excepted, 
that can safely be attributed to Cellini. 
Cellini himself, in his autobiography, 
prized his arms highly, for he tells us 
that before his departure from Rome he 
dismounted at the home of Misser 
Giovanni Gaddi, Prelate of the Camera, 
with whom he left in charge “my many 
fine arms and many other things that I 
greatly valued.” As a matter of fact, 
until comparatively recent times, most 
of the masterpieces of the armorer’s art 
were attributed to Cellini, and today 
there is not a single weapon or element 
of armor that can definitely be assigned 
to him. 

The loan exhibition includes a well- 
balanced collection of both arms and 
armor, the objects dating mainly from 
the early fifteenth to the early nine- 
teenth century. The earliest object is a 
Frankish helmet of the seventh century. 
It is an excavated piece, made of four 
iron segments riveted to four chiseled, 
stamped, and gilded bronze bands, 
which merge toward a pyramidal button 
(possibly simulating the base of a tassel) 
at the apex. A similar but broader band 
forms the base of the bowl. There are 
about a dozen helmets of this type 
recorded. In the Bargello Museum in 
Florence is the gold plate from the brow 
of a similar helmet, inscribed with the 
name of Agilulf, who was King of the 
Lombards (590-615) and husband of the 
famous Theodolinde. This helmet is the 
only one of its type in America and is of 
especial value since the artistic merit of 
early metal-work is today appreciated 
more than ever. The wide interest in 
the Guelph Treasure, part of which is in 
the Cleveland Museum, is an evidence 
of this. 

There is a gap of several centuries be- 
tween the Spangenhelm and the elements 
of armor next in point of time. These 
are a series of helmets dating from the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The 
bowls of these helmets are forged from 
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SPANGENHELM, FRANKISH, 
SEVENTH CENTURY 


LENT BY CLARENCE H. MACKAY 


single pieces of iron; they are graceful in 
outline and illustrate the progress of the 
most difficult side of the embosser’s art, 
apart from decoration. Two of these 
were among the helmets discovered in 
the year 1840 during some alterations to 
the military hospital in the Castle of 
Chalcis in Euboea, thirteen miles from 
Thebes. A third helmet comes from the 
ancestral armory of Count Trapp in the 
Churburg, in which is housed the most 
important private collection of fifteenth- 
century armor in the world. These 
helmets date from a period of which 
there is no complete suit of armor extant. 

The earliest armor of plate is known 
as “Gothic”’ armor, and this reached its 
highest development about the time of 
the discovery of America. There are 
three composed suits of armor of this 
period represented in the exhibition. It 
should be mentioned that to study a 
complete homogeneous suit of Gothic 
armor one must go to Vienna or to the 
Churburg Castle in the Tyrol. All 
other Gothic suits have, to a greater or 
less degree, been restored. The three 
suits exhibited show that the armor 
followed the excellent outlines of the 
contemporary costume. The hardihood 
of the knights is symbolized by the 
austere simplicity of the lines of his 
armor, which has a singular grace and 
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MILANESE BURGANET 
BY PHILIP DE NEGROLI, 1540 


LENT BY JOSEPH E. WIDENER 


elegance. By anatomical research the 
armorers gained exact knowledge of 
every movement of the human figure, 
and built the armor to make it comfort- 
able. The weapons should be studied in 
connection with the armor. There is a 
splendid series of Swiss fifteenth-century 
halberds, which were used effectively by 
the foot soldiers against the mounted 
knights of Austria and of the Dukes ot 
Burgundy. Thus, little by little, the 
chief strength of an army came to con- 
sist in the infantry, and war harness lost 
its importance. 

The change in the civil costume at the 
end of the fifteenth century was mainly 
responsible for the change from Gothic 
to Maximilian armor. Discarding 
slenderness and grace of outline, the 
new style sacrificed the lines of height 
for those of breadth. The characteris- 
tics. of Maximilian armor are blunt 
terminals and channeled surfaces. Two 
outstanding suits of armor of this type 
of Nuremberg workmanship are ex- 
hibited. The first is exceedingly knightly 
in character and was constructed so that 
it could be used mounted or afoot. The 
second harness has, as a part of the 
ornamentation, hands in different posi- 
tions, which served as a charm for 
protection, just as the silver hand 
charm is worn with a neck-ribbon by 


GOTHIC ARMOR, ITALIAN, 1475 
LENT BY MRS. BASHFORD DEAN 


Roman infants of today. It is also 
interesting to note that there is a spur in 
the loan collection, the jingle of which 
is carved as a closed fist—an amulet 
against the evil eye. 

The number of suits that have a di- 
rect provenance is unusual. Among 


MAXIMILIAN HARNESS, NUREMBERG, CA, 1505 
LENT BY MRS. RUTHERFORD STUYVESANT 


these may be mentioned four harnesses 
of outstanding historical importance: 
the armor of the Earl of Cumberland, 
the Earl of Pembroke, the Constable 
Anne de Montmorency, and of Bern- 
hard von Weimar. Considered as speci- 
mens of artistic metal-work, these suits 
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ARMOR OF THE EARL OF CUMBERLAND 


ENGLISH, LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


rank among the foremost decorative 
productions of the Renaissance. The 
Cumberland harness, which appears in 
a miniature portrait of the Earl by 
Isaac Oliver, is one of the few suits that 
enable us to see armor as it appeared in 
the sixteenth century. It has freedom of 
movement, and a spontaneous grace. 
Every element appears practically as 
when it left the workshop. The present 
bluish-purple color of the surface has a 
tone that is probably even more effec- 
tive than that the suit possessed when 
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ARMOR OF THE EARL OF PEMBROKE 


ENGLISH, LATE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


first made. Even at a distance the 
harness is striking, and, as one ap- 
proaches nearer, the details of the dec- 
oration impress one with their beauty. 
The etched and gilded motives include 
emblems of the Tudor family: open 
cinquefoil roses, separated by fleur-de- 
lis and connected by true-lovers’ knots; 
the cypher of Queen Elizabeth, two E’s 
addorsed, appears on every element. 
The armor of Henry Herbert, second 
Earl of Pembroke, is of robust propor- 
tions and is etched in bands inclosing 


ARMOR OF ANNE DE MONTMORENCY 
~ ITALIAN, 1557 


trophies and heraldic arms. Contempo- 
rary drawings of both the Pembroke 
and Cumberland suits appear in the 
Almain Armourer’s Album, the original 
of which is in the National Art Library 
in London. It was the father of our Earl 
of Pembroke who brought to Wilton 
House the armor of Anne de Montmor- 
ency (1493-1567), Constable of France, 
which was forfeited when the Constable 
was wounded and taken prisoner at the 
battle of St. Quentin in 1557. This 
armor is Italian in workmanship, with 


ATTRIBUTED TO BERNARD VON WEIMAR 
GERMAN, 1580 


deep etching and gilding in bands, and 
retains its russeted surface. Its cuirass 
is of laminated construction, to permit 
greater freedom of movement. The 
outstanding suit in the exhibition is that 
attributed to Bernhard von Weimar 
(1604-1639). This is a complete em- 
bossed and gilded armor which, accord- 
ing to tradition, was presented by 
Louis XIII of France to the distinguished 
general of the Thirty Years’ War. It 
shows an unprecedented elegance and 
refinement of execution. The masterly 
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WHEELLOCK PISTOLS, ITALIAN, 1650 
LENT BY E. HERBERT LITCHFIELD 


SWORD OF SPINOLA, BRESCIAN, 1600 
LENT BY CLARENCE H. MACKAY 


SWEPT-HILTED RAPIER, GERMAN, ABOUT 1630 
LENT BY GEORGE F. HARDING 
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ARMOR FOR MAN AND HORSE, GERMAN, 1550 


LENT BY GEORGE F. HARDING 


manipulation of a material so unpliable 
as iron is a tour de force. The original 
designs of most of the elements of this 
armor are now to be found in the Staat- 
liche Graphische Sammlung in Munich. 


The knights for whom complete armor 
was made hardly ever walked; the 
equestrian figure that is shown above will 
enable the reader to visualize armored 
knights, mounted on their horses pano- 
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plied en swite—an imaginary glimpse 
of the splendid pageantry that belonged 
to the past. 

Among the many Italian masterpieces 
included in the exhibition, an embossed 
helmet by the Milanese artist Philip de 
Negroli should be mentioned. This 
helmet is a splendid example of true 
sculpture in steel; it has a splendid blue- 
black patina and is embossed with folia- 
tion, birds, and grotesque half figures; 
the forepart of the bowl is sculptured as 
the mask of a marine monster, which 
blends with acanthus leaves and a scale 
motive. The embossed cuirass en 
suite is in the Louvre. Other Milanese 
masterpieces are the embossed and 
damascened helmet and shield that were 
made to commemorate the victory of 
the Emperor Charles V at the battle of 
Miihlberg. The shield represents the 
Emperor taking John Frederick, Elector 
of Saxony, prisoner, of which subject an 
original drawing is in the British 
Museum. 

The sword of Ambrogio Spinola is an 
outstanding specimen of sculptured steel. 
It is chiseled in high relief with about a 
hundred figures representing scenes from 
the Bible, mainly from the life of David. 
This sword is very similar to one in the 
Musée d’Artillerie in Paris, which was 
presented by Pope Clement VIII to 
Henry IV of France in 1599, on the oc- 
casion of his marriage with Marie de 
Medici. By way of contrast, the Spinola 
sword should be compared with a sword 
exhibited adjacent to it,a German swept- 
hilted rapier which is sculptured in 
low relief with scenes from classical 
mythology. 

Firearms are represented by an out- 
standing series of high artistic merit. 
The most beautiful firearms, combining 
the finest workmanship with artistic 
decoration and elegance of design, were 
made in Italy (chiefly at Brescia) about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, 
at which time the art of chiseling in steel 
was brought as near to perfection as 
possible. The finest examples are the 
work of the Cominazo family and their 
apprentices, well represented in the ex- 
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hibition. The stocks of the pistols are 
often inlaid with delicate lace-like 
pierced metal. An interesting contrast 
to these Italian steel-mounted pistols 
may be observed in the series of signed, 
eighteenth-century, all-metal flint pis- 
tols, which were part of the ordinary 
Highland full-dress. Later firearms are 
represented by specimens of French 
workmanship, especially the six pieces 
signed by Boutet, directeur artiste. The 
chief source of Napoleon’s enriched 
weapons was Versailles, where, under 
the direction of Boutet, there was es- 
tablished a school of artists destined to 
preserve the traditions of the French 
gun-smiths, just as at Sévres and at the 
Gobelins porcelains and tapestries were 
made. 

In this discussion, we have dealt with 
arms and armor from the artistic view- 
point, and the exhibition has already 
done much to spread an appreciation of 
the art of the armorer. We have not 
touched upon its sentimental interest. 
The spirit of the Hector and Andro- 
mache and King Arthur tapestries, 
which add to the Mediaeval atmosphere 
of the exhibition, was part of the very 
air breathed by the knights who wore 
the armor. These contemporary repre- 
sentations of knights help one to pass 
directly from the work of art to the life 
of the time that produced it. In an ex- 
hibition of this kind, there is latent 
much of interest to the layman and 
more, of course, to the student—es- 
pecially to the young student of history. 
The catalogue* of the exhibition de- 
scribes five hundred and _ thirty-nine 
objects and illustrates one hundred and 
thirty-seven of them. Among these are 
seventy-seven historical objects, seventy 
dated pieces. A good proportion of the 
objects are signed by their makers. The 
objects described are a representation of 
the choice pieces which have come to 
America in the last two decades, and it 
is hoped that the catalogue will serve as 
a standard of the quality of arms and 
armor which should be collected by 
American museums of art. : 


*This catalogue is reviewed on page 356. 
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NORMAN KENT WOODCUT 


CUT BY MR. KENT AT A DEMONSTRATION 
MEETING OF THE ROCHESTER PRINT CLUB 
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SEYMOUR HADEN SUNSET ON THE THAMES 


PURCHASEP BY THE ROCHESTER MEMORIAL ART GALLERY 
FROM THE EXHIBITION SPONSORED BY THE PRINT CLUB 


ALBRECHT DURER 


THE VERNICLE HELD BY TWO ANGELS 


MEMORIAL ART GALLERY 
ED BY THE PRINT CLUB 


PURCHASED BY THE ROCHESTER 
FROM THE EXHIBITION SFONSOR 
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THE PRINT CLUB OF ROCHESTER 
BY ELIZABETH E. SPRAGUE 


I RECENT years there has been ap- 
parent in Rochester, New York, and 
vicinity a growing interest in the graphic 
arts, particularly in prints. For some 
time it has been felt that the most effec- 
tive way to sustain and promote this 
interest was to organize a Print Club. 

In December, 1930, a group of print- 
lovers met at the Memorial Art Gallery 
and launched this new organization, 
which in the past few months has grown 
to a membership of one hundred thirteen 
active members. The purpose of the 
club is to stimulate interest in and ap- 
preciation of old and contemporary 
prints and to promote education in re- 
spect to them. This is being done, first, 
by giving lectures and demonstrations 
of the graphic processes throughout the 
winter months; second, by holding ex- 
hibitions of special appeal to those in- 
terested in prints; third, by encouraging 
the purchase and ownership of good 
prints; fourth, by assisting the member- 
ship in the production of prints. 

Elmer Addler (who is associated with 
the Pynson Printers and active in the 
management of Random House, New 
York publishers) lectured before the 


club on “The Appreciation of Prints.” - 


The same evening Burton Emmett of 
New York spoke informally on “The 
Joys of Collecting.” At another meeting 
Henry Sayles Francis, assistant to the 
directors of the Fogg Art Museum, gave 
an impressive lecture on the subject of 
“Contemporary Print Makers.”’ 

The two meetings given over to the 
demonstrations of graphic processes 
were especially appreciated by the club 
members. Kalman Kubinyi, a well- 
known print-maker of Cleveland, Ohio, 
demonstrated the etching process from 
the drawing on the copper plate to the 
final proving. For the demonstration of 
the making of a woodcut, the club took 
pride in having one of its own members, 
Norman Kent. On the same evening 
there was a private view for the club 


members of the exhibition of woodcuts 
by Kent at the Memorial Art Gallery. 

The revelation of the active and dis- 
criminating interest that Rochester 
print-lovers have developed in the field 
of collecting was manifested at the First 
Loan Exhibition of Prints Selected from 
the Private Collections in Rochester. 
There were thirty individual collectors 
represented in this exhibition, which was 
sponsored by the Print Club. The ex- 
hibition included nearly three hundred 
prints of contemporary American, Ger- 
man, Hungarian, British, French, Ital- 
ian, Dutch, and Greek schools, in the 
fields of etching, drypoint, aquatint, 
mezzotint, lithograph, woodcut, linocut, 
and wood and copper engraving. Styl- 
istically they ranged from Seymour 
Haden through the impressionistic school 
of Whistler and Lepére, to the varieties 
of the individualistic technique that 
diversify the present-day practice. _ 

As a climax to the winter programme 
and as a closing event before the summer 
months, the Print Club sponsored their 
second exhibition held at the Memorial 
Art Gallery. The exhibition illustrated 
the great historical epochs of the graphic 
arts and included contemporary art also. 

The fifteenth century was repre- 
sented by such artists as Andrea 
Mantegna and Martin Schongauer; the 
sixteenth by Albrecht Diirer, Lucas 
Cranach the Elder, and Lucas van 
Leyden; the seventeenth by Rem- 
brandt and Van Dyck. In the nine- 
teenth century Whistler, Meryon, and 
Haden were each represented by a 
large number of prints. There was a 
great variety in the modern collection 
and no concentration on individual 
artists. Griggs, Gifford” Beal, Peggy 
Bacon, Rockwell Kent, and Rossen- 
berg might be mentioned. Among the 
prints purchased from this notable ex- 
hibition were Sunset on the Thames by 
Haden and The Vernicle Held by Two 
Angels by Diirer. 
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FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER (DRYPOINT) 


GIFFORD BEAL 
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AMERICAN PRINTS TO BE SHOWN IN ITALY 
BY ALICE LEE PARKER 


HE avowed mission of The Amer- 

ican Federation of Arts has always 
been the cultivation of a knowledge of 
art in America, and to this end, exhibi- 
tions of carefully chosen works have 
been sent annually on tour throughout 
the country. Now the Federation is 
reaching for new worlds to conquer and 
is sending to Italy an exhibition of con- 
temporary American prints, that the 
Italians may learn that we are producers 
as well as consumers of art.* Prior to 
shipment, a preliminary showing was 
held in the Library of Congress. 

The jury that made the selection in- 
cluded the following: John Taylor Arms, 
Chairman; Gifford Beal, Henry Sayles 
Francis, Eugene Higgins, Edward Hop- 
per, Thomas W. Nason, Robert Nisbet, 
Charles H. Woodbury, Leila Mechlin 
ex officio. 

They have tried to pick out the men 
whose work seems to be the most repre- 
sentative of what is being done in this 
country and, from the work of each 
man, examples that illustrate his style 
and ability. In many cases their pop- 
ularity has been proven. Several have 
won prizes in various national exhibi- 
tions during the year, and not a few have 
been published in “Fine Prints of the 
Year, 1930.” Only three prints could be 
submitted by each artist; in some cases 
all three have been put in the collection. 
The jury has done a hard. job well. 
This comparatively small, well-chosen 
collection is a concise story of contem- 
porary art in America; it tells far more 
than any book on the subject. 

The wood-block prints, of which there 


*This is the fourth collection of American prints 
assembled by the American Federation of Arts 
for exhibition in Europe. The first went to Flor- 
ence and was included in the great International 
Print Exposition. The second went to Paris and 
was displayed in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The third was received by and shown in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. It is 
hoped that the present collection which is equally 
impressive will be as kindly and appreciatively 
received.—L. M., Associate Editor. 


are thirty-six (including one linoleum 
block) are varied in style and subject 
matter. It is interesting to note that the 
wood-cut is coming into its own again, 
after a long lapse, in the art of book il- 
lustration. Wood-engraving is essenti- 
ally an illustrator’s art and because we 
are outgrowing the old idea that the il- 
lustration must be a literal transcription 
of some single sentence or event from the 
text, we prefer the simple design that 
aims to interpret the spirit of the sub- 
ject and does not distract the reader. 

The wood-cuts exhibited here differ 
as widely in technique as in subject 
matter. Rockwell Kent is perhaps the 
undisputed master in this field, The 
Lovers -a beautiful example of his high 
achievement, with its juxtaposition of 
solid masses of black and white. AlI- 
though it is pure design in two dimen- 
sions, one feels something deeper than 
the mere joy in a lovely pattern. In a 
less conventionalized manner is The End 
which is apparently a book illustration, 
yet one which needs not text to convey 
its tragic meaning. 

Taking full advantage of his medium, 
the grain of the wood and the deeply in- 
cised line, J. J. Lankes’ scenes of rural 
Virginia are full of local color. He is 
well represented by St. John’s Church, 
Farmyard, and Noonday. In more or 
less the same manner, but with very 
different results, is the work of Michael 
Baltekal-Goodman who has a quite ex- 
traordinary sense for tactile values. 
One can almost feel the material of his 
billowing tents in Canvas Mountains 
and the rounded keels in Bottoms Up. 

Wholly different is the technique of 
Thomas Nason, whose fine lines might 
almost have been done wath the burin. 
Ipswich Barns is treated with a sim- 
plicity and delicacy that is thoroughly 
appealing. 

Two other artists who should be men- 
tioned here are Fiske Boyd, whose 
Interior is a study in black and white 
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IPSWICH BARNS (wooncut) 


THOMAS NASON 


LOW WATER (stock print) 


WALTER CAPPS 
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CADWALLADER WASHBURN: BUDDHIST PRIEST 
(DRYPOINT) 


GRANT REYNARD METROPOLITAN PRINT ROOM (ercurne) 
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that has an interesting composition, and 
Asa Cheffetz. His Marigolds is quite 
conventionalized, while In Retrospect, 
done in the Cole manner, is full of at- 
mosphere and color. One is instantly 
aware of the time of day portrayed. 

As in the case of the wood-cut, there 
is a revival of the lithograph as a painter- 
art. The fact that it is a medium worthy 
of serious effort has been amply proven 
by the beautiful lithographs of Pennell. 

Here again we find Rockwell Kent, 
whose Resting is handled with all the 
care and precision of his wood-cuts. 
With practically no shading, merely by 
the contrast of soft grey, thick black 
and the whiteness of the paper, he has 
succeeded in making a study of light in 
three planes. Bolton Brown’s Sunrise 
and Summer Shower have all the delicacy 
of pencil sketches. And still another of 
the infinite possibilities of the lithog- 
rapher is shown in the style of Anne 
Goldthwaite in Mare and Foal and Girl 
Reading with their suggestive outlines 
and soft shading. 

The lithograph seems to be a favorite 
with the caricaturists. Among these are 
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LAMPLIGHT (LirHoGRAPH) 


The Gallery by Charles Locke, A Print- 
maker (said to be a portrait of Peggy 
Bacon) by Alexander Brook, and Harlem 
Rent Party by Mabel Dwight. In con- 
trast to this latter are the three Negro 
studies of Wayman Adams—The Offer- 
ing, The Clinging Vine, and The Hymn. 
Here instead of the unfeeling satire of 
Miss Dwight, there is an understanding 
and sympathy for the “darkie’’ of the 
Old South which in literature has its 
counterpart in the characterizations of 
Dubose Heyward. George “Pop” Hart 
has two—Springtime, New Orleans and 
The Jury—which are full of good- 
humored ‘laughter. 

The etchings, of course, form by far 
the largest group. As a whole they are 
uniformly good as far as technical ability 
is concerned. About most of them there 
is a preciseness and carefulness in draw- 
ing that becomes sometimes over-stud- 
ied. Neatness may carry with it a cer- 
tain charm but it is rarely an attribute 
of genius. A lack of discrimination in 
the selection of the significant often ac- 
companies it. Take for example the 
cold accuracy of draughtsmanship of 


MARTIN LEWIS GLOW OF THE CITY (oryrornt) 


oo” EDWARD HOPPER EAST SIDE INTERIOR (ercurne) 
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John Taylor Arms in his Lace in Stone 
or Walter Tittle’s Tate Gallery Interior, 
London or his Elgin Marbles. But the 
latter’s Portrait of James McBey shows 
that he is capable of greater things. 
This brings up a noticeable fact. The 
best work seems to be in portraiture. 
There is a beautiful little head by Cad- 
wallader Washburn, Buddhist Priest, in 
which the artist, with great delicacy of 
handling, has caught, beyond the like- 
ness of his subject, something of the 
mystery and heritage of the age-old 
culture of a beautiful civilization. The 
brush-like manipulation of his needle, 
with its infinite number of fine lines, is 
saved from scratchiness by his perfect 
control. Again in the Rabbi his char- 
acterization of a very different race is 
just as feelingly conceived. Equally sig- 
nificant and of equal originality are the 
two portraits by Arthur William Heintz- 
elman—The Poet, a tiny head with eyes 
that are haunting in their intensity, and 
La Fille du Marbrier de Carrare. In the 
latter he has caught the very essence of 
childhood, in a few telling lines. In 
both of these the body is the merest 
suggestion, while the entire interest is 
concentrated on the head. Margery 
Ryerson’s Big Sister is accomplished 
with an economy of line that is lovely in 
its simplicity and richness. 

With a distinct shock of pleasure, one 
comes to the three drypoints of Gifford 
Beal. In his Fisherman’s Daughter there 
is an indescribable vibrancy and straight- 
forwardness that has an almost breath- 
taking quality about it. One feels the 
same thing in his Poling the Seine Boat 
with its velvety black line against the 
background of the clean, wiped plate. 

The seasvapes are also good as a class. 
Gordon Grant, of course, is represented. 
The Capstan produces an involuntary 
tightening of muscle, so keenly does the 
artist communicate the exertion of the 
sailors in turning the heavy capstan. 
Here is movement and vitality ina man 
who finds in the sea, not local color, but 
life itself. Sears Gallagher is another 
who knows and loves the sea and he too 
escapes the superficiality of the casual 
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onlooker. There are two of his—Sound- 
ings and Early M orning. Reynolds Beal 
has caught the same spirit, but his work 
lacks the strength and conviction of his 
brother. Among the others worthy of 
mention who have turned to the sea for 
inspiration are Charles H. Woodbury 
and Armin Hansen. 

Levon West’s Heavy Going, already a 
familiar print, is here. As usual in his 
work there is a niceness of composition 
and elimination of the superfluous that 
is most pleasing. 

Taken as a whole, the most striking 
fact about this collection, which seems 
to represent pretty completely the | 
artistic development of contemporary 
America, is its conservatism. Why 
should the expression of a people be so 
inadequately an expression of the times, 
our art so completely alienated from our 
national life? How little of the modern 
spirit of experimentation is here, how 
little groping for some means of trans- 
lating into artistic expression an age that 
is so different from any that has gone 
before. Where do we find any evidences 
of the tremendous energy, the bustle, 
the restlessness that are so characteristic 
of twentieth-century America? Is it be- 
cause the representation of a machine- 
age holds no beauty for the artist that 
he must seek his inspiration in such 
subjects as Slumbering Hills (C. Jac 
Young) or The Mill at Abbeville (André 
Smith)? Ernest D. Roth’s and H. A. 
Webster’s delightful Italian scenes, 
charming and well executed though they 
are, all repeat an old story. Two men 
prove to be the exception to this general 
statement—Martin Lewis and John 
Sloan. Martin Lewis is thoroughly 
modern. Here is a man who finds his 
inspiration in all phases of life in a 
metropolis and in his two contributions 
—The Arch, Midnight and Glow of the 
City—he reveals the loneliness, the 
hope, the despair, of New York. John 
Sloan is a satirist more in the Daumier 
and Gavarni tradition and his Fourteenth 
Street, the Wigwam shows with what 
tolerance he holds up for ridicule the 
foibles of our generation. 
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CAN EDUCATION IN ART APPRECIATION BE 
CONTINUOUS! 


[Eprrortat Norn: The afternoon session of May nineteenth at the Brooklyn Conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Arts was devoted to a discussion of art education— 
meaning education for appreciation in which professional training is a by-product 
rather than the end in view. The question: Can Education in Art Appreciation Be 
Continuous—from infancy to the end of active life?-—was asked of a group of educators, 
each with special knowledge in the phase of art education assigned; and each answered 
in the affirmative. The papers presented seem to indicate a logical progression that 
would insure the continuity of programme which all agreed was most important. Many 
who ave concerned with this problem, feel that at present there are gaps that prevent 
continuity, and that perhaps the most serious gap is in the adolescent period where 
these particular subjects should make their strongest appeal, if properly presented be- 
forehand and if leading to definite compensations and credits. 

It was gratifying to see how clearly the programme developed in the hands of the 
five speakers, and that both Mr. Grant and Dean Meeks made tt clear that the prevalent 
attitude is not inherent in the situation. Conferences held prior to the Convention in- 
dicated that important-changes are under way which seem to give every promise that 
the existing obstacles to continuity of programme are being already observed, studied, and 
corrected. There is every indication that notable changes of practice and coordination 
will be soon in effect in more alert communities, with a widely spreading influence on 
less progressive neighborhoods. | 


PRE-KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 


By PROFESSOR PATTY SMITH HILL 
Director, Department of Kindergarten and First Grade Education, Teachers’ Coilege, Columbia University 


I THINK it takes a great deal of courage for a mere educator to come and talk to 
a body of artists, and my only excuse for being here is the fact that I deal with 
the child at the very early period of its education, and that we have been doing a 
great deal of experimenting for a number of years, dating back to the days when 
we had Mr. Dow to coéperate with us. So you will have to look upon me as a mere 
educator, not as an artist. 

In the first place, the title given for my address on the programme is not cor- 
rect, but it was decided upon and set down before I had consented to speak. I had 
hoped that you would be able to find someone who had participated in this experi- 
ment with us, who was an artist: however, as such a person could not be secured, I 
consented to talk to you about our experiences. 

I am going to talk particularly of the children of the nursery school, the kinder- 
garten, and the first two grades, but especially of the nursery school, which is 
usually from two to four years in age. The kindergarten covers, as a rule, the years 
from four to six, and the primary grades from six and seven up. 

It seems to me that the art education and appreciation of little children is very 
largely to be classed under two headings—one is the things that you surround them 
with, hoping that the impressionability of the children is such that they will be 
influenced by their surroundings. It is the result of the faith that we have in the 
effect of beautiful things being put around children in early life and leaving some 
impression. One of the outstanding believers in that was Walt Whitman, and you 
_ are all familiar with that poem of his in which he expresses this faith: 

“A child went forth one day, 
and what he saw he became.” 


Now we cannot prove that. We have been trying to prove it but the experiment 
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has not been very satisfying. Probably you know of the experiment of Professor 
Sargent, who tried to see how far the pictures in the room could be proved to have 
an effect on the children. He would change the pictures about, taking some out 
- and moving others to other places, but he was not able to prove positively the thing 
that we all believe, and that is that children are affected by these beautiful things 
in their surroundings. They may not show it. It may be a matter of years before 
you will see the outcome of it, but we believe that it is there. We know that chil- 
dren get their manners and their morals very largely that way, not by instruction, 
but mainly by imitation or observation. As Freud said: “The child is sucking in 
experiences all the time.” 

We who have had the care of very young children would be the very first to 
provide beautiful surroundings for children. On this theory very largely is based 
the belief that we have in the beginnings of art appreciation. The only way this 
may be explained, in spite of all Mr. Sargent’s negative results, is in the terms of 
the psychiatric worker, who believes that these impressions sink below the con- 
scious levels. Whether we adopt the language of the psychiatrists or not, the fact 
remains that these impressions do sink in and drop below the level of consciousness, 
and all the time the children are being fed. 

Now the second form is what we get from them—not just what we judge them 
by but what we get from them. As I have watched these children for many years 
I see what I call five definite steps that they pass through. The first of these some 
of the other experimenters agree with; a few do not agree. We all agree that the 
biggest step in the experimental stage is when the child takes his pencil or his 
charcoal and just scribbles. He is not trying to tell anything—he is trying to find 
out something—he is experimenting. 

The second stage, which follows that, is what I call accidental representation. 
The child starts out making circles and he does that for a long time; then all of a 
sudden he says, “Oh, look—I have drawn a snake.”” He now sees a resemblance to 
some natural object in the thing he has drawn. He starts out first making a few 
strokes, and then he names it. A good teacher will watch for these accidental 
things and when they are good she will not let them slip away. Children make 
many good accidental discoveries which they cannot hold on to, and one of the 
things that a good teacher will do is, when they make a good discovery, to see that 
it is held. 

The next stage is where the child desires to express ideas but has no technique 
with which to doit. He says, “I am going to draw a mountain, or a fence or a dog,’ 
and when he has drawn it nobody except the child himself and the fond mother 
will ever know in half an hour which is the dog and which is the mountain. It is 
a very definite desire on the part of the child to do something, but he has not ac- 
quired enough technique to make his drawings resemble what he wants to do. I 
call this the desire for technique. It seems to me that, as I watch the children in 
this stage, they do know something of the difference between their own modes of 
expression and the modes of expression of the adult. My best experiment with that 
was with a little girl of two and a half years who was staying with me. One day she 
had her paper and pencil and she was drawing these shapeless, unrecognizable 
things and naming them, and all the time she was telling the story of what she was 
drawing. Finally she said to me, “Now you draw it.” I thought I would see what 
she would say if I drew the same kind of things she had been doing, and so I began 
and made the same kind of figures. She knew the difference instantly and she was 
very displeased. She said “No, no, no.” And so it looks as though they did recog- 
nize the fact that there is a lack of ability on their part. ‘ BS 

The next step that I see is that where, through these previous scribblings and 
these accidental drawings, children begin drawing things that do resemble what 
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they have in their mind. They begin to get certain muscular control. We get 
that in the kindergarten. We get some of the three preceding stages there also, 
but we get a great deal of this. The child goes very rapidly through drawing at 
this time. He is glorifying his ideas. Drawing is more like a language to him than 
an art. He draws things to clear them in his mind. As Professor Dewey has said, 
he does not have ideas and try to express them, but through the process of attempt- 
ing to express himself the idea clears itself, and the child ends up with a far clearer 
idea than he started out with. Professor Dewey has given us a very good definition 
of the art of the child on this point. 

The next stage is when I think I see the beginnings of some conception of 
beauty—not just telling something but telling something with some conception of 
beauty, due to a dim sense of the fact that he has to make what he is doing obey 
the laws of art in order to produce these good results. The interesting thing is that 
in these preceding stages that I have mentioned children do not make any 
effort to carry their drawings home with them. I used to grieve as a young teacher 
when children would make these drawings and then throw them down on the floor, 
caring nothing about them. Needless to say, I got over that after I had been teach- 
ing a while. But as soon as children begin to get in the fourth stage, to be able to 
make their drawings resemble something, and the next step, when the drawings 
begin to have the element of beauty, then they want to take them home—they love 
them. What this is I do not know, but I call it the beginnings of design, of com- 
position, of balance. 

Now when does this stage come? Sometimes very early. With the Japanese 
children that we teach it comes way ahead of any other children that we have in 
the school; that remarkable sense that they have that does not happen with other 
nationalities. 

When the child begins to have a little feeling for balance, or for organizing 
things—putting little dots in certain places to mean certain things, he is embar- 
rassed when you ask him why he did it. He does not know why, but he does have 
a feeling for design. When a child gets this what does it indicate? It indicates 
that the child is now at a stage where you can afford to, and where you probably 
ought to, make a little criticism. Just as soon as he begins to be a little critical 
himself you can put the results of the day’s drawing on the board and ask which 
of the six or seven drawings the children like best. It is very interesting to do this. 
They always choose their own first, then, as a second choice they choose their 
pal’s. But if you keep this up they will soon be able to pick out the best for them- 
selves. They are then beginning to be critical of results—not just a spontaneity 
of expressional ideas but now some conception of the beauty of arrangement, or 
design. 

Mr. Dow and I a number of years ago tried some experiments. He asked me 
to go with him to see an exhibit, which I did. It was work done all the way from 
kindergarten up through high school. He said, ‘‘ Where is there development in 
this exhibit?” ‘Then he said, “It lies only in complexity of ideas and in increasing 
technique which makes it possible for the resemblance to become better and better. 
These drawings in the upper grades, as far as beauty is concerned, are no more 
beautiful than the kindergarten.’ It was so. So then the two experiments were 

-as follows: I wanted to try the experiment of starting out with spontaneity. Take 
the child in the first stages and work on from that. Mr. Dow was working on an 
experiment by which they started out with lines and composition and balance, 
hoping that it would work out into better composition later. I thought that tech- 
nique must grow out of the child’s own desire to improve his own form of expression. 
Of course, the truth of the matter was that neither one of us was quite right, and 
we came closer and closer together in our point of view as we went on. 
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Now I claim that the moment for criticism, or guidance, is when children 
begin to show that they have some feeling for balance or design. I had staying 
with me, at one time, a little boy in my family, and one evening when I was giving 
him his supper I told him that he could set the table. I said: “How many are 
there?” He said: “three,”’ but when I saw the table he had put four places on. I 
said: “Oh yes, I caught you; you have set the table for four instead of for three.” 
He didn’t say much, but I knew exactly what the trouble was—he wanted the 
table to balance; he knew that it would look better with four places than with 
three. Another time I watched a little boy in the kindergarten where the children 
were making doilies. They were going to make them on cambric but they were 
given paper to draw them on first. This little boy had his design of circles and that 
eternal little dot representing the petal of the flower, and then the stem, and as he 
put them around I saw that they all went in the same direction. He came up to 
the table and said, “Give me some more paper.” I asked him why he wanted it. 
He said: “I would like to go and practice before I put it on the cloth.” As he 
practiced he began to bring his lines in to conform with the circle, and gradually 
he got the thing to his satisfaction. Now I would say that that is a teacher’s op- 
portunity to help a child. For that reason I say to our teachers constantly that 
spontaneity is the goose that lays the golden egg. You have got to start where 
the child is. But you must not stop at spontaneity. It is a splendid beginning but 
a poor end—unless you are a genius. Here is where guidance comes in. Here is 
where the child shows his readiness, not just for expression but for a little bit of 
criticism. But criticism given before the child is ready for it either stops his draw- 
ing, which is deplorable, or it goes over his head—it is lost on him. But when the 
child begins to say, “Give me another piece of paper—Id like to try again,” that 
shows that he is ready for practice. There is every reason why he can now do a 
little of what the school calls “drill.” That is what I call self-trial. A child will 
try and try and try to do a thing if he has an end in sight and the end seems worth 
while. I watched a little boy following a group of older boys down on Riverside 
Drive one day. This little boy did everything that the older boys did and finally 
they came to a sort of balustrade. The older boys went right over it with perfect 
ease, but it stumped the younger boy. He tried and tried and tried to get over, 
and the twelfth time that he tried he succeeded. Now that is self-trial. 

How do we help children to do this? We watch for a good accidental result 
and then we try to hold them up to that. I watched some children the other day 
making water color for a sky. Some of the results were very poor, some very good. 
The teacher asked the children after they finished which of the colors they thought 
was the loveliest for a sky. The children selected the best. Sometimes they can- 
not tell how they get their results. Sometimes they realize that the other children 
have used too much water, or that they have not held their brush just right. We 
also do this: when the children in the kindergarten get to a certain place, we borrow 
children from the upper grades and show them what they have graduated to. 

I do believe that we must preserve that beautiful spontaneity in children—it 
is wonderful, that magnificent boldness that we lose all too early. We are growing 

more and more fearful of patterns being set for them and killing this spontaneity. 
One of the teachers of dancing told me that at the beginning of her instruction 
she happened to do a little side-step, which the children immediately took up, and 
she couldn’t get them to do anything else for the longest time. Just a little too 
much criticism, too much self-consciousness, and the child stops right there. A 
child starts out with that boldness. Then gradually you give him things to go by, 
things to copy. You say, “Let’s have a picture of George Washington,” and he 
draws it. You will find a little later that the growing consciousness of form begins 
to prohibit that bold expression. We are learning these things all too late. Out 
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of spontaneity can grow later a consciousness of the need for technique, for practice, 
for drill. Out of spontaneity can come later a feeling for design, a feeling for com- 
position. Ask a child why he puts a little dot in a certain place and he will not 
know why, but he knows it was needed for the design. Some children get this 
earlier than others, but I am a great believer in the fact that if we start them mght 
we get far better results later on, if we only know how not to let anything happen 
to spontaneity, and if we know when criticism kills and when it gives life. 


EARLIEST SCHOOL APPROACHES 


By FLORENCE CANE 


MoM: ANSWER to the question proposed this afternoon, “Can Education in Art 
Appreciation Be Continuous?” is “Yes.” We may all agree, but the means 
of carrying out this continuous training will be as varied as the characters of the 
teachers. My particular approach has been through the direct creative experience 
of each pupil, because I believe the appreciation of art is a by-product of creative 
art. 

My aim is to awaken the child’s spirit, kindle his imagination, and teach him 
to use his body as a rhythmic instrument for the expression of his feelings and 
ideas. The appreciation of art is an inherent part of this process. 

I began experimenting with my own babies at the age of eighteen months, 
giving them paper and crayons to play with when they were creeping on the floor. 
They would scribble and scrabble and fill their paper with lines and masses first, 
and only look at it afterwards. By the time they were three years old, they would 
try out colors next to each other to see if they liked the combination. If they were 
dissatisfied, they would try again until the harmony pleased them. They were 
beginning to weigh values and develop taste. But I noticed positively that action 
and movement came before judgment. This must be the case in the early stages 
of the creative process. Likewise, appreciation of art must rest on understanding, 
and true understanding is gained best from experience. Ah yes, you will answer, 
but many people are not talented, are incapable of expression; can’t we give them 
appreciation without actual creative experience? Yes, we can, but it will not be as 
true or as living as if the individual had had his own experience from which to de- 
velop his values. There is a certitude in the judgment of youngsters who have been 
creating continuously, which is true like the clear tone of a tuning fork when it is 
struck. I have a group of youngsters from nine to thirteen years who judge each 
other’s work every Thursday, and their comments are a revelation of discrimina- 
tion between the false and the true, the ineffectual and the powerful, the intention 
and the achievement. 

But to return to the talented child, what do we mean by talented? I think we 
_ mean gifted. But all normal people are gifted; at birth we receive a body, a psyche, 
and a mind. These all contain the potentialities of creative expression. How do 
we differ then? I believe the so-called talented child has, by chance, acquired the 
use of all three powers at the same time. His emotions are expressive, not inhibited; 
his imagination is awake, and his body moves easily and rhythmically; so that 
when his feelings stir into action, his mind immediately organizes the material and 
his body is able to obey the commands of his mind. To attain this condition of 
the happy, simultaneous use of all his faculties in the ordinary child is the goal 
I am working towards, constantly adding new ways and means of bringing it about. 

The chief pomt I wish to make is the correspondence between the child’s 
product and himself. The drawing is the externalization of the child’s condition. 
Instead of trying to correct or improve the child’s drawing, I study the child at 
work and then try to release his natural powers which have been covered over. 
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The correspondence is so close and the means to remedy it so direct, that it reminds 
me of the story of Columbus and the egg. 

A bad drawing is first and foremost the result of a timid and cramped use of the 
body. A line is the record of a gesture of fear, instead of faith, a record of loss of 
rhythm of time sense, a record of loss of balance of form sense. Teach the body 
these things and the drawing becomes rhythmic and balanced in its very essence, as 
naturally as day follows night. So the first work with a pupil, no matter what the 
age, is full, balanced movement, like ball throwing, and rhythmic lines all done as 
play, without looking for any results, except the fun of doing it and finding the 
happy surprise that you can make perfect curves and straight lines with ease, 
merely by trusting the nature power of your body. This is the training of the 
kinesthetic or muscular sense. 

A bad drawing is secondly the result of omission of feeling or sensing. Every 
ordinary person has records of these within his memory. Let him use them. Teach 
him the correspondence of feeling within such as anger, tenderness, despair—and 
the kind of line that will express it. He is astounded and delighted with the dis- 
coveries possible. In the same way, masses of dark and light can describe states 
of joy and grief; colors can express mood. Emotion can be dramatized and under- 
stood by the child by seeing how his own body acts under self-suggestion. A mirror 
will show him the postures a body will take better than any model can. 

Next let him choose his own subject. That will interest him more than what 
you choose, for it will contain his own feeling experiences. Liberated emotion is a 
miraculous dynamo and supplies the energy to carry a pupil through his psycho- 
logical difficulties. The chief ones are fear, inertia, pride. These must be under- 
stood and overcome by the help of the teacher. It is a long story and I can only 
touch on it here. The direction of the work is toward establishing faith in himself 
to overcome the fear. In order to overcome inertia, awaken his latent desires to 
express himself by releasing emotion. In order to overcome pride, give vision of 
present work in relation to past achievement and future possibility; conceit over 
small achievement blocks his on-going. 

In the third instance, the bad drawing or painting may be the result of a dor- 
mant mind. We can awaken that through the training of its functions in different 
exercises. These functions are perception, memory, imagination. Perception is to 
become aware of by means of the senses and without associations. Exercise: The 
study of simple objects. The aim is to train the eye to observe as a basis for a 
better use of the memory. Memory is a faculty by which images or ideas are re- 
called. Memory marks the limit to which personal experience returns. Exercise: 
Let the pupil look at the objects, then remove them from sight and draw entirely 
from memory. This not only increases the power of memory, but at the same time 
develops perception. Imagination is the mental faculty of forming images not 
present and in new and original combinations. It is the chief creative faculty of the 
mind. Exercise: Stimulate the imagination by closing the physical eyes. This 
increases the power of the inner eye or image-making faculty. Let the child sit 
quietly with eyes closed, letting the mind drift or point to the images that the 
child wishes to paint. If that does not bring about an image, let him imagine a 
point of life, such as a star. He will usually respond to this but if not, there are 
other suggestions that may help to stir him, such as: Imagine how it would be 
under the sea, or way out in space, or some other. 

The use of the imagination strengthens the spirit just as the use of the muscles 
strengthens the body. It is man’s divine gift and in the use of it he becomes God- 
like, for he is a creator in his own sphere. 

To sum up, the teacher’s task is to remember through all the technical prob- 
lems that will arise that he should still use the drawing as an index of the child’s 
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state and try to improve that, knowing that if he is fully alive his work will be. 
Is his body free and are his movements rhythmic? Are his feelings governing his 
work, or are they inhibited? Is his imagination awake and active, or Is it dormant? 
If he is not free, the teacher must learn how to release him physically, emotionally, 
and spiritually, so that through his art he may become a more highly developed 
human being. This development will of necessity include a true appreciation of art. 


THE ADOLESCENT PERIOD 
By FOREST GRANT 
Director of Art in the Schools of New York City 
“True art is the overflow of a radiant spirit, and the growth of art in any community depends 


not only on the number of workers, but also on the number of appreciative on-lookers, creators 
of an atmosphere favorable to the art spirit.’ —C. Hanrorp HENDERSON. 


AM sure that you will agree with me in hoping that the day is not far distant 

when all of our boys and girls are going to be given an opportunity to develop 
an interest in art through active participation in it, in the very delightful manner 
that has been explained so thoroughly by Professor Hill and by Mrs. Cane. There 
can be no doubt that the present instruction in our grades, taken as a whole over 
the entire country, has lacked the freedom of the method just described, and that, 
therefore, as a general rule, we can expect our boys and girls who enter the high 
schools to have little confidence in their own ability and be inclined to belittle and 
underestimate their own talents in art work. 

Too much emphasis has been placed on obtaining work that will be attractive 
in an exhibition. Attention has been diverted from the effect of the work on the 
pupil, himself, to the result obtained on paper. In other words, the teacher quite 
naturally has been more interested in the few pupils who had ability to draw and 
design, and consequently they received most of the instruction, while those without 
unusual ability were allowed to finish the course with little or no inspiration and no 
understanding. 

At the present time, however, there is no doubt that the art courses being 
published by our commercial companies, and those being prepared for use in our 
public school systems, are aimed at correcting the above-mentioned fault by de- 
veloping a greater confidence in those having ordinary ability by devising problems 
requiring the codperation of the whole school—by devising projects in which the 
defects of the individual are forgotten in the interest developed by a correct solu- 
tion of the problem at hand. At the same time, the work of the talented boy is by 
no means neglected but is given a broader field for development. 

It is at this most vital stage that the pupils enter the high and preparatory 
schools of our country. 

Unfortunately, at this time, popularly known as the adolescent period, char- 
acterized as the most sensitive and responsive of all periods in the life of the young 
man and young woman, when habits are most easily developed and characters 
formed, art work and art instruction stops in most of our cities, except for the boy 
and girl having ability to draw and design who is planning to make use of these 
abilities in earning a living. 

A generous estimate places this latter group at about five per cent of our high- 
school population. Among this number are, of course, many of the future creators 
of art—the coming artists of our country. 

In the remaining ninety-five per cent group are found the most active brains 
of our schools. First of all this group contains those who are going to college and 
are either in our high or preparatory schools. The very fact that these boys and 
girls are going to fit themselves for more successful leadership in the future affairs 
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= oe nation is given as the reason why there is no time for further consideration 
of art. 

This ninety-five per cent group also contains the leaders in all-of the other 
branches of study: the young men and young women who are going to be our 
business men, our social leaders, our doctors, lawyers, men and women of science, 
our engineers and architects, and the future fathers and mothers of another genera- 
tion. These are the future consumers of art. 

We in charge of art education in the United States have done little, or nothing, 
for this ninety-five per cent group—the great mass of the people—but have trained 
and are still expending most of our energy on training, technically, the talented 
few. The result is that we have an over-stock of artists, with little for them to do 
because we have failed in a most unbusiness-like way to provide appreciators, or 
consumers of the art of the talented few—intelligent “onlookers.” 

To remedy this condition in New York City, a course in art appreciation has 
been devised. The need for such a course is apparent when one realizes that a 
large majority of the thousands of boys and girls who are now in the high schools 
will, in a comparatively short time, own homes that must be furnished and will 
be employed in business where good taste is a necessity, not only in dress, but in 
the oft-recurring decisions that beset a man or woman in business. In other words, 
these thousands, throughout their entire lives, will be compelled to make choices 
that will need careful thought, discrimination, and judgment, all of which can be 
developed by the proper kind of art education without interfering in the least with 
one’s becoming a scientist, a lawyer, or a business man. Such a course, on the 
contrary, will render every person taking it much more valuable to himself and to 
the world in general. 

I am sure you will be interested to hear what Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Deputy 
Superintendent of Schools of the City of New York, said in introducing a course 
of this kind into our New York City school system: 

“Tt is unquestionably true that art has played a vital part in the life of man- 
kind throughout the ages. As the truth of this statement is realized, it is apparent 
that American educators, owing to their greater interest and intensive training in 
the classics, the sciences, or in technical studies, have been unusually slow in giving 
any consideration to art as one of the most important fundamental branches of 
educational work. They have, it is true, taken for granted that there are to be 
found in each community some favored boys and girls who desire to study drawing 
and designing either as a delightful diversion or with the idea of making art a life 
work. In providing for these talented few various forms of technical art study, 
as an elective part of the high-school curriculum, the aesthetic needs of the masses 
have been entirely overlooked. 

“We are aware, however, that there has been developing an art for all idea 
in the trend of modern educational thought that promises to have a powerful and 
enduring influence on the education of the youth of this country. 

“Experiments during the last five years in several of the New York City 
high schools have shown, conclusively, that a course in art appreciation, in which 
‘the center of interest moves from the intimate to the remote, from the personal 
to the impersonal, from the student, himself, to the world about him,’ is awakening 
a broader understanding of the meaning of art to the individual, to the home, to 
the community, and to the industrial world. This course, designed to give to all, 
and especially to those who have no marked technical ability, a chance to study, 
creatively, the art that is related to their immediate surroundings, is apparently 
meeting a genuine need. It is, moreover, provoking unusual interest in the de- 
velopment of art judgments on the part of the pupils, and leading many to a deeper 
and more sincere study of art as it concerns their future vocations.” 
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The following paragraphs, quoted from the new syllabus, will give in the briefest 
form the purpose and aim of the course: 

“The purpose of the Art Appreciation course is to reveal to the pupil the beauty 
of nature and of the arts, so that he may recognize and enjoy the world of beautiful 
things about him and gain an appreciation of the finest, which will reflect beauty 
in his life and in his living. 

“This being the ultimate objective, the Art Appreciation course aims: 

“To engender love of beauty, by bringing the pupil into personal contact with 
forms showing fine arrangement of line, mass, tone and color—a beautiful painting, 
an inspiring building, a well proportioned piece of furniture, or a finely decorated 
fabric—so that he may have an instant emotional reaction to art qualities and may 
be led to realize that color and design are influenced by materials and processes, 
and by the artist’s imagination, his genius, and his environment. 

“To develop good taste, by helping the pupil to cultivate the habit of thoughtful 
consideration before making decisions which involve judgment and choice in the 
selection and arrangement of things intimately connected with his daily life. Art 
consciousness thus becomes a permanent, vital factor in his practical life, establish- 
ing standards of good taste and discrimination which will tend to make him a 
dynamic force for good in his own community. 

“To enrich life and train for leisure, by acquainting the pupil with the finest 
expressions of the past, so that his interest in the art and life of all countries and 
of all periods may be stimulated. This will contribute toward the development of 
a cultural background for the mass of pupils who in the future will become home 
makers and buyers of art products, and will aid them to understand and to appre- 
ciate more fully the art of the present day, with its changes in fashion, decoration 
and industry. 

“To gratify the desire to create, by affording the pupil an opportunity to ex- 
ercise his imagination through creative design, keeping alive his individuality and 
personality. The solving of these creative problems will lead to a recognition of 
the fundamentals of art structure and will quicken the pupil to the necessity of 
finding orderly, harmonious and useful expression for his thoughts and experiences. 
His effort to create beauty will strengthen his sensitiveness to the appeal of the 
beautiful and bring him to the realization that good art, good character and 
good citizenship are all governed by the same guiding principles of organized 
beauty. 

“To encourage talent, by discovering the gifted pupil and making sure that he 
receives real objective training under the stimulating guidance of sympathetic 
trained leadership; and by familiarizing him with what creative genius has done 
before him, so that he may be inspired to make the most of his natural ability for 
the common good and for his own personal happiness.” 

The methods employed to carry on successfully this course are chosen “on 
the spot,” as it were, by the teachers themselves. The following paragraph, quoted 
from the new syllabus for this course, expresses in the briefest possible way the 
general plan of attack suggested by the Director: 

“It should also be recalled that ‘good taste’ and ‘art judgment” are the 
results of long experience in making selections involving choices between the good 
and the less good. ‘The best development of appreciation would, therefore, logically 
follow the efforts of a teacher who places before his class a large number of interest- 
ing problems in simple creative design in which many independent choices are neces- 
os making sure that his instruction is based on the laws governing all good 

esign. 

Greater teacher and student interest has rewarded the efforts put into the 
establishment of this course, so that we, in New York, feel that we are doing more 
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effective work than ever before in increasing “the number of appreciative onlookers 
creators of an atmosphere favorable to the art spirit.” 
a Can education in Art Appreciation be continuous? We, in New York, say, 
es. 
We go further in hoping that the American Federation of Arts can urge that 
art for all be tried out in many other cities. It has meant so much to us that we 
are encouraged to recommend it to others. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COLLEGE 


By EVERETT V. MEEKS 
Dean, the Yale School of Fine Arts 


AX HAS been announced I have been asked to speak on “The Responsibility 
of the College” in a universal programme of continuous education in art 
appreciation. This implies that the university may be considered responsible for 
such continuity. Whatever the implication, it is a source of deep gratification to 
those of us in the colleges and universities to feel that we have acknowledged our 
responsibility, for, be it noted, tremendous progress has been made not only in 
recognizing throughout the colleges and universities such responsibility but in 
ae new curricula, as well as in perfecting actual curricula already in 
orce. 

Art has come into the university curriculum to stay. In some of our colleges, 
well-rounded curricula have been in force over a long period of time; in others, 
these curricula, while fairly recent, are expanding; and in still others, plans are 
being made to introduce such instruction. In all, the art programme is being 
recognized_as of prime importance and is in process of being carried out as fast as 
resources permit and capable teachers become available. In my own university, 
while comprehensive instruction in the history of art, art criticism, and art appre- 
ciation are of comparatively recent date, professional instruction for young painters 
and sculptors has been offered for fifty-four years and next year we are to celebrate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the opening of our first art gallery. 

So rapid has been the development of college instruction in fine arts that it 
has now become difficult to find trained teachers to fill the great number of positions 
becoming increasingly available. The colleges themselves are therefore turning 
their attention to such training, so that beside comprehensive curricula in wnder- 
graduate work, there have been established, in several centers, graduate work leading 
to the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. In this phase of art education as well, the uni- 
versity is accepting its responsibility in the programme of continuity, not only 
training the layman directly but also training future teachers to share in the 
rapidly spreading task. 

Courses in “art appreciation,” properly or improperly so called, are difficult 
to define. As a matter of fact the greater majority of art courses in this category 
are in the so-called “history”’ of art, many of these actually growing out of courses 
in archaeology. Two fundamental modifications of such courses are indicated. 
In the first place, if we are to encourage art “appreciation”” we must give ample 
parallel and codrdinated instruction in the fundamentals of “aesthetics” and in 
“criticism.” This is not nearly so difficult as it may sound. I know of several 
instances where it is being done, and being well done, accomplishing results. In 
the second place, the time has come to break down the barriers surrounding the 
old fashioned courses in “history,” as we have heretofore understood the term. 
It is astounding to think how the teaching of history has ignored art. Military, 
political, and economic development has been the order of the curriculum, minus 
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any parallel recognition of contemporary art. This is passing. It must pass.. I 
know of one course in history, it happens to be that of the “‘ Middle Ages,” in which 
every third lecture is given with lantern slides, plates, and photographs, illustrating 
the contemporary and progressive development of culture in art. How real the 
life of the times may become to the sensitive student as he sees developing before 
his eyes the Gothic style and follows the building of the great cathedrals! _ 

So we must let aesthetics, philosophy, and criticism enter our courses in the 
history of art and we must let art enter into our courses in general history. Of 
course, it is most hopeful to note that generally the old system of teaching subjects 
in thought-proof vertical compartments is yielding to a sanely planned system 
of carefully codrdinated education. 

The training in art along technical lines is, of course, no new thing; it is a 
concept which goes back to the dawn of creative art and today is but a continuation 
in modern terms of the older master and pupil idea. But instruction in the history, 
appreciation, and criticism of art for laymen, be they but merely interested from 
a broad cultural standpoint, or be they planning or aiming to be connoisseurs, 
museum curators, or experts, is of comparatively recent date. No one can forget 
the great debt that the educated world of America owes to Charles Eliot Norton 
and his famous “Fine Arts I” at Harvard. In an epoch of college worship of 
brawn and muscle on the playing field, at a time when young men’s education was 
aimed at producing successful competitors in a material age—perhaps in a broader 
sense for American citizenship and what it connoted at the end of the last century— 
this pioneer and enthusiast offered the opportunity to young men to enter into the 
realm of high aesthetic enjoyment and, through it, to begin to reclaim the spiritual 
insight which was theirs from the cultivation of a century before, lost in the develop- 
ment of a new nation and its resources, buried under the phenomenal all-absorbing 
expansion of a scientific and mechanical unfolding, the like of which the world had 
never before experienced. 

Today, undergraduates in many of our great centers of education may actually 
major in Fine Arts. And they are doing so in such rapidly growing numbers that 
we are out of breath trying to keep pace with them. Year by year, programmes of 
increasing comprehensiveness are being made available. Only the other day one 
of the great universities of the Middle West announced the founding of a College 
of Fine Arts. 

It may be interesting to this gathering to know that, in one of our leading 
universities, there are between six and seven hundred undergraduates in art courses 
and in another between four and five hundred. These courses vary from beginning 
surveys, elected by hundreds of students, through secondary courses devoted to 
special periods or special phases of art, to the advanced courses for major or grad- 
uate work leading to connoisseurship and expert knowledge. 

In this rapid spread of demand for facilities by the students, and the conse- 
quent plans by the colleges and universities to provide the highest possible grade 
of instruction, certain problems have arisen which demand careful consideration. 
In the first place, young men and women in the colleges are not all planning or 
fitted to approach the arts from a uniform basis. There are those who are at- 
_tracted to art through a God-given call to create. The instinct to draw and paint, 
to model and carve, to design and construct is fundamental. It should be recog- 
nized and provided for. Our colleges cannot say to these young people, “No! if 
you want to do creative work stop now and wait for four years and then go back 
to an art school or into a school of architecture.” The years from eighteen to 
twenty-two are of peculiar importance in the unfolding of creative ability. We 
know this and, besides, the psychologists confirm this statement. What can be 
done therefore is to arrange, within reason, for the carrying on of this creative work 
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by qualified students, as part of their general curriculum, allowing—nay, encouraging 


—such work in due proportion. Then perhaps we may assume our share in prepar- 
ing for a creative career young-‘men and women who shall have the precious boon 
of fundamental education. While this group may be comparatively small in the 
college, it is of outstanding importance. 

On the other hand, there is the group, larger numerically, which is seeking 
to know and understand not only its art heritage, but also to develop a fundamental 
basis for judging contemporary art. While creative art goes back before the dawn 
of history, archaeology is of comparatively recent development. In a sense, it is 
true the creative artists of the Renaissance were influenced by the art of a thousand 
years before, but so vigorous were they that they soon developed individual and 
up-to-date characteristics and produced a style of their own. But for the dilettante, 
the amateur and the connoisseur, art history, as such, dates merely from the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Historical research in the form of archaeology, however, 
entered actively and naturally into the planned curricula of our universities, 
further back, more particularly as applied to the classical epochs. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, research even into mediaeval archaeology, stimulated, it 
must be acknowledged, by the romantic revival in creative art, had found its way 
into curricula as conservative as those offered in the English universities. 

So it was that when our own universities began to turn to the aesthetic in 
the art of the past, the justification and the vehicle for art instruction was archae- 
ology. A newer phase of this, in many instances, is called the “history of art.” 
It was natural therefore that criticism, when and if offered in instruction, should 
be more highly colored by archaeology and facts rather than by an analysis of 
the methods of creative art founded on a philosophical basis in which the funda- 
mental aesthetic predominated. 

Thus it is that even from the beginning, as art came into the colleges, we have 
a broad divergence of approach. On the one hand the creative, on the other the 
historical-critical. I therefore firmly believe that the problem that faces us in 
university training in art appreciation is to bring together these two methods of 
approach. This is what I have meant when I have spoken elsewhere of the “dual 
approach”’ to the fine arts. 

The eager young designer needs to know what the past has considered fine in 
order that he may build up a logical aesthetic basis for his own work. The sensi- 
tive scholar must know about the creator’s point of view in order that he may 
understand what underlies the great creations of the past and of the present. 
This means history of art for the painter, sculptor, and architect; drawing and 
practice in the various media for the amateur, critic, connoisseur, and expert. 
Our creative artist need not in consequence become a pedant; our scholar in the 
arts need not become in any sense an artist. 

I have spoken of modern art. Our colleges and universities have been, and 
are still, too prone to ignore it. But the young men and women that we turn out 
at the end of their four years are going to be in many cases the patrons, in some 
cases the creators, of the art of the future. A fundamental insight into principles, 
a knowledge of beauty in the past, and an understanding of methods may go far 


to counteract the vagaries that are the result of unbalanced education and judg- 


ment. Let us therefore strive to develop tolerance and understanding in our young 
people. On such a programme, broad enough and elastic enough to reach all 
phases of mind, we may hope to build for the future. I believe that the education 
and knowledge thus sympathetically developed brought to bear on contemporary 
art may call forth and produce an art expression that is truly representative of 


contemporary life. 
I believe, therefore, that you will agree with me that the colleges and uni- 
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versities have accepted their responsibility and are doing their share in maintaining 
continuity of education in art appreciation. 


ART APPRECIATION IN ADULT LIFE 
BY ELIZABETH WARD PERKINS 


UNCAN PHILLIPS has published a series of essays called The Artist Sees 
D Differently. We might say “the artist thinks differently about what he sees,” 
or better still, “feels differently.” Art appreciation in a democracy can be defined 
as the opportunity, through self-activity, for everyone to think and feel differently 
about what is seen from the dull way of convention and habit. 

We communicate through visual means in two ways: by symbolic and by rep- 
resentative forms. The small child wrapped in his swiftly developing ego uses his 
personal symbols until he discovers that they cannot satisfy a growing desire to 
be understood. Then representation and association modify his personal style 
which, submerged and deflected by many influences, returns in the adult to symbols 
of universal significance, or to the infantile egotism of the private symbol of mystery 
and confusion. 

The major reason why the fine and applied arts are still considered as wasteful 
gestures in general education is due to the professional artist’s attitude that the 
public cannot understand his superior form of activity, or his personal symbolism. 

The fact that the artist’s patrons have been only among connoisseurs in the past 
blinds the painter still to a development in art appreciation that followed the dis- 
covery that the high standard of living in our-democracy has dedicated a portion 
of the laborer’s wage to desirable unessentials. The human craving for the best 
that is to be had could at last be partially satisfied all along the line, and business 
was quick to see the importance of line and color for marketable reasons. 

Commerce and its ally, a growing science of psychology, are measuring the 
artist’s complacent conservatism, freeing the technique of the arts from secret 
formulae, and limiting the mystery to its final stronghold, the quality of the human 
being. We must practice in order to know, and art appreciation through self- 
activity will produce a large audience for the artist who uses universal symbols, 
while the smaller audience that holds the clue to the quality of the pioneer in the 
arts will be increased in proportion. The literary and sentimental art student will 
be driven from the profession in large numbers when many in the great public, 
trained in our schools and colleges, can distinguish through their own experience 
the difference between a language and an art. 

The present situation and the aim of our educational activities will become 
clearer if we think of a continuous training in art appreciation through life as rep- 
resented by a symbol of direction, a straight line. This training will soon be avail- 
able for each normal citizen of our republic who starts with a good mental and 
physical endowment which includes the two major qualities for growth, curiosity 
and discovery. His teachers and parents fulfill their function of freedom through 
guidance in developing responsibility to others for clear expression. At the nursery 
school age, they will not kill curiosity by drawing type houses and trees—easy con- 
ventions that will prevent him from further observation and discovery. In the 
kindergarten, no imposed patterns will force or block his initiation into the full 
use of a common visual language. 

When the grades are reached, expression in line and color will be coordinated 
with work in all subjects, not as art, but as visual proofs of clear thought and feeling. 
The art period will use all this wealth of material for further individual expression 
which will develop into art later, if the quality of the person is of that order. 
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The adolescent period will show a special wealth of achievement in response 
to growth in emotional power. The teachers will emphasize our student’s responsi- 
bility for work free from sentimental obscurities and copying of adult conventions. 
Curiosity and discovery will be kept alert as the student learns to live with all the 
new forces that surge into his being, instead of only preparing to live at some re- 
mote time when the college period is over. The office of both teacher and parent 
obviously would still be to guide in the right general direction, with the key of the 
fields for further adventure in the students’ hands. 

When the normal boy reaches college, he will find that the college will no more 
think of education without expression through a visual language, than they would 
attempt higher education now without the written and spoken word or the knowl- 
edge of one ancient or modern word language containing universal as well as racial 
experience. Expression in line and color will enter into many subjects as ways of 
accumulating first-hand experience of the visual world, and as correctives to much 
careless reading and mental experience obtained at second hand. The student will 
decide in the college art department, if not before, whether his work justifies him 
in thinking that he is one of the few persons of superior emotional quality, and what 
is called drive, who can contribute original values to the profession of the fine arts. 
In this sense, “drive” might be considered as a special ability to focus curiosity and 
discovery on a chosen profession. 

Our type student decides that he will enter business. How does he continue 
his self-education for art appreciation after leaving college? His time and energies 
are much involved for he marries early, but he will find full opportunity for en- 
joyment of form and color in nature, and the visual arts during every hour of the 
day. The seeing eye needs but a glance out-of-doors for refreshment from nature, 
architecture, sculpture, advertisements. Pictures at home and abroad furnish him 
with material for choice and experience of personal taste. He will draw with his 
family, and find drawing of service for quick demonstration in many unexpected 
ways. In his vacation, he will often paint and discover that the full attention and 
integration involved bring refreshment. He will take part in civic discussions and 
act on committees in connection with town buildings, monuments, sculpture, with 
knowledge and therefore authority, and finally develop into the same type of ideal 
parent who started him on a straight line ot direction, symbolizing normal develop- 
ment of the mental and emotional capacities for art appreciation. 

In dramatic contrast we have only to take the straight-line symbol and see 
what happens to the direction if a student of similar capacity is given art training 
under present conditions. What inhibitions will be set up at the earliest and most 
susceptible age? His parents and his parents’ friends will draw for him and he will 
imitate their drawings as soon as he can make an intelligible form. He will be 
laughed at or admired when he shows his scratches, and home comments will con- 
tradict all his excellent training in visual expression in the nursery school and 
kindergarten, or at best, set up inhibitions and prevent curiosity and discovery in 
the visual world. . 

The teacher in the grades and the art supervisor may want a form of method- 
ical work which inhibits the flow of personal expression. At this point comes the 
conviction that he cannot draw, and that no one can who is not born a genius, 
with all the misunderstandings and inhibitions that go with this attitude. In the 
high school, there is neither time nor curiosity and the art teachers neglect emotional 
needs and try one method after another hoping to produce an orderly type of adult 
work from the students. In college, the impulse for self-expression and apprecia- 
tion dies completely in a literary and historic approach that throws the student 
into dry and eclectic study of the past without the human element that would con- 
nect historie research with his own period and possibilities. 
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The line of direction is lost from the start—inhibitions were set up at pre- 
kindergarten age that sent the student off on a tangent which the excellent train- 
ing in nursery school and kindergarten did not wholly compensate. The training 
in the grades and high school set up another angle, and the college attitude imposed 
a knowledge which was so far from the ideal of freedom through guidance that the 
purpose vanished in a series of blind alleys and false starts. The teacher and the 
system lost sight of the value of personal expression, and art became a thing apart 
from personal experience. 

Most of us have been brought up with these inhibitions. What can we do to 
repair the damage? Adults can break these conventions and free themselves by a 
training for art appreciation through self-activity. With mature powers and a 
wealth of visual experience, we can, for our own sakes and that of the next genera- 
tion, recapitulate experience in a brief time. 

Adult reéducation is always successful to the degree of individual capacity if 
two conditions are fulfilled. The adult must be willing to go back to the place 
where his line of direction was lost, and acknowledge his lack of observation and 
perception. He must believe in his capacity to make a good record in line, color, 
or clay—in his capacity to speak the same language as the masters, although in- 
capable of a masterpiece. Asa result of his own experience in drawing, he will 
know that the artist’s thought is of unity rather than a diversity of detail put to- 
gether, and he will look at the contemporary or historic product with intelligent 
curiosity for the discovery of quality. When an adult has not drawn since child- 
hood, or has been trained through imitation, his drawings all demonstrate how de- 
finitely it is necessary to go back to the place where early inhibitions were acquired. 
They will be indistinguishable from the children’s efforts to express in visual form, 
as he too is beginning to learn a new language. The adult wealth of visual expe- 
rience will soon reveal the fact that only pride and convention holds him back from 
full expression if he will draw enough to advance at all. 

Drawing has not accomplished this result for individuals in the past, because 
an imitative technique has been demanded rather than the use of line as a personal 
language. The new drawing searches the mental and emotional resources of the 
art student as relentlessly as of the child and beginner, and offers us one form of 
millennium—a, possibility of fewer and better art students, painters and sculptors 
of positive quality, and a great public trained to art appreciation, and capable of 
understanding, to some degree, what has been from the beginning, in the visual 
arts, the purpose of the creative mind. 
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ARCHITECTURE REVOLTS FROM EDUCATION 
BY PHILIP N. YOUTZ* 


A FAMILIAR feature of Bryant 
Park, back of the Public Library 
in New York, is the man with the tele- 
scope. Old New Yorkers say that he 
has stood there, revealing the wonders of 
the firmament to generations not other- 
wise employed, since the days when four- 
in-hands pranced along Fifth Avenue. 
This telescope man will serve as a barom- 
eter of a change that has come over the 
city. His sign no longer alludes to the 
canals of Mars or the brilliance of Venus, 
but advertises a view of the top of the 
highest buildmg in the world. New 
York architecture is actually competing 
with the heavenly bodies. The modern 
skyscraper has at last earned a name that 
_was in the beginning an amusing bit of 
journalistic exaggeration. 

Although the telescope man advertises 
the height of the Empire State Building 
to draw his crowd of curious gazers, an 
even more significant feature of this 
building is its modern style. It is unlike 
any other building either in New York 
or elsewhere. It is a milestone which 
marks the beginning of modernism. In 
it we see the age of metal replacing a 
belated architectural stone age. One 
has but to compare this newest structure 
of steel with the Woolworth tower to 
observe the difference in spirit. The 
Woolworth Building was revolutionary 
in height only. It wears over its steel 
frame the medieval garment of the 
Gothic. The carving of the old stone- 
cutters’ guild is reproduced in terra cotta 
on its surface. If not a true Gothic 
building in structure, it has at least made 
proper obeisance to the past. 

- But the Empire State Building has 
thrown aside all the ancient forms of 
classic, Gothic and Renaissance architec- 
ture, and sought forms that-express the 
Twentieth Century. The old lithic rit- 
uals have been discarded, and have been 
replaced by a design that is metallic in 


spirit and in material. Stone has a sub- 
ordinate position in its walls, serving 
only a surface function. Vertical bands 
of nickel steel accent the mighty lines of 
force which carry the building skyward. 
The Empire State Building is a structure 
built of steel and designed in steel. The 
forms are the product of a twentieth- 
century imagination—not a memory 
from some previous century. The design 
expresses the imagination of the machine 
age, not the spirit of the handicraft 
period. If not the first, this is one of the 
first buildings that actually belong to 
men of today instead of to men of the 
past. Most of our so-called modern 
structures have been hand-me-downs, 
remodeled for our generation, but not 
made to our measure or cut to our taste. 

Why has this realistic and scientific 
age so long followed the architectural 


‘orthodoxies of the Renaissance, Gothic, 


and. classic periods? Why have we 
hitherto failed to achieve an appropriate 
architectural expression for our own age? 
Why have our architects continued to 


speak the dead languages of Greece and 


Rome, and of medieval Europe? 
Architecture illustrates both the 
strength and the weakness of what can 
best be termed Humanism. The early 
Humanists professed an interest in man 
rather than in supernatural powers. As 
a matter of fact, the Humanist never 
was interested in the man of his own 
day, but focused his- attention on the 
men of antiquity. He was a romantic in 
the sense that he retreated from the 
reality of the ever chaotic present into 
the classic quiet and repose of the past. 
He ignored the suffering of his own day 
and wept for Oedipus and the young 
Hippolytus. Among his books he re- 
lived the ancient life of Greece and 
Rome, without-its fierce strife and con- 
suming reality. He became a scholar, 
instead of a citizen of his own day. 


* A paper presented before the joint meeting of the American Federation of Arts and the Adult 


Education Association, May 20, 1931. 
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Something of this kind has long been 
true of architecture. The trouble with 
architects has usually been that they 
were too well educated. They knew far 
more about the proportions of column 
and entablature—about the classic or- 
ders—than they did about their own 
social order. Their work illustrated both 
the failure and the strength of Human- 
ism. It was archaic, and yet at the same 
time finished; it was ill-adapted to 
modern needs, yet it was designed with 
mastery and understanding. Because 
of their obvious learning, no one dared 
challenge the pedantry of their designs. 
They planted their stately rows of col- 
umns where they would, pompously 
talking in a form language that was 
Greek or Latin, when the vernacular of 
those whom their porticos sheltered 
was plain Anglo-Saxon or what our Eng- 
lish cousins call vulgar American. The 
strength of this architecture was the 
soundness of its taste and the genera- 
tions of refinement which had gone into 
all its forms. Its weakness was that it 
was centuries removed from the social 
needs that it was intended to serve. 

The aims of architecture have been 
confused with those of archeology. The 
archeologist studies the ruins of antiq- 
uity with a view to reproducing these 
ancient forms in their original state. The 
architect, on the other hand, deals with 
a contemporary problem. He may ac- 
cept some form tradition, but his task is 
to carry this tradition forward, not to 
follow it back to its sources. He is, or 
should be, always moving further and 
further away from antiquity, not return- 
ing to it, as does the archeologist. The 
architect is an artist, the archeologist a 
scholar. Between the two there may be 
a cordial understanding, but their paths 
are divergent. 

American architecture began in this 
country with an English Gothic tradi- 
tion that was carried forward by the 
first settlers and adapted to the wilder- 
ness conditions of the new country. The 
early American house of the seventeenth 
century was not a reproduction, but a 
continuation, of the Gothic tradition. 
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Attempts were boldly made to adapt it 
to its “New” England environment; for 
example, the thatched roof of the Eng- 
lish countryside was discarded in the 
drier western hemisphere because of the 
fire menace. 

The eighteenth-century house of the 
Georges was a copy from England, which 
in turn was a copy from Roman an- 
tiquity. In our minds classic architec- 
ture is intimately associated with colo- 
nial life. Actually this is a wholly fortui- 
tous association. It was only because 
this classic colonial architecture deviated 
so freely from Roman prototypes that it 
was successfully used in eighteenth- 
century America. The only real connec- 
tion between colonial houses and their 
Roman prototypes was in the incidental 
use of classic motifs in the ornamenta- 
tion. Much as we may admire colonial 
architecture, the fact is that these repro- 
ductions in wood of Roman forms in 
stone were an amusing affectation. 

After the Revolution a classic revival 
set in, when Greek temples were used 
both for public buildings and for houses. 
Beautiful as is this architecture of the 
Greek revival, little can be said in its 
defense except that in the days of the 
new republic, Greek and Roman col- 
umns became the symbol of democracy 
in the minds of American citizens. As 
symbols they served an effective pur- 
pose, but as architectural forms they 
had little relation to any conceivable use. 
The porch of columns was a brilliant de- 
vice for shading the walls of a Greek 
temple exposed to the glare of a Medi- 
terranean sun. It introduced a spark- 
ling rhythm of vertical shafts of alternate 
light and shade, and it shielded the wall 
of the temple from the burning heat. 
But in northern Europe or in most parts 
of America it merely shut out much- 
needed light. The porch was too narrow 
for shelter or for social purposes. It was 
art for art’s sake with a vengeance. 

The history of American architecture 
shows the blight of education. It has 
been cribbed from books, not evolved 
from contemporary social needs. A 
scholarly footnote could be written on 
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modernism in architecture. 
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nearly every building erected in America 
until recent times, were such a confession 
of sources needed. 

Today we are witnessing an architec- 
tural revolt from educational tyranny. 
In modernism we have the manifesto of 
the insurgents. Let us inquire what is 
How can it 
be distinguished from traditional forms; 
how does it differ from mere innovation? 

The essence of modernism in architec- 
ture is to bring form patterns into rela- 
tion with the social patterns of modern 
life. It is an attempt to reconcile archi- 
tectural design with the character of 
new materials, with modern techno- 
logical processes, with contemporary en- 
gineering theory. On its negative side, 
it is an attempt to discard the forms of 


handicraft culture which have so long 


dominated our power culture. But it is 
far more than a break with tradition. 
It is a positive and concerted attempt 
to create forms that will express this 
twentieth century, with its mechanical 
power and its technological control. 

A good many formulas have been of- 
fered in the attempt to sum up modern- 
ism, and decorators have already gath- 


ered a motley variety of form motifs 
that are supposed to be modernistic, 
whenever and however used. One of the 
slogans of modernist architecture has 
been functionalism, but the “loud speak- 
ers” of the profession have used the 
term functionalism in a very narrow 
sense. By it they have meant an archi- 
tecture that is severely designed for 
practical use, or that bears the stamp of 
the materials from which it was made. 
Actually one may suspect that modern- 
ism in architecture had more to do with 
certain broader social functions than 
with the narrowly practical ones with 
which it was supposed to be concerned. 

The change from traditional styles to 
modernism was dictated less by artistic 
and technical requirements than by a 
fundamental social change. The new 
designs were the expression not only of 
new practical needs and new materials 
but of a new twentieth-century mind, 
a new scientific imagination. Masonry 
forms are beginning to lose their appeal 
for the modern man. His imagination is 
stirred by steel. He finds stone too 
heavy and wood too fragile for his uses. 
Brick and terra-cotta are too dull in tone, 
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when he may have the brilliant surface 
of rustless steel or the rich patina of 
copper and brass. He delights in the 
silver light of aluminum and its alloys. 

The break with the past is also due to 
a new way of thinking, and to new insti- 
tutions requiring an architecture more 
dynamic than any that the past has 
seen. As a man rides upward in an ex- 
press elevator in some modern office 
building, he is aware of a new mechanical 
power which serves these modern struc- 
tures. Or as he seats himself behimd a 
modern steel desk, equipped with tele- 
phone and buttons that connect him at a 
moment’s notice with the entire conti- 
nent or even with Europe, he is reminded 
forcibly of the rhythm of a new age. Or 
as he settles down to his day’s work as a 
part of some immense business or other 
organization, he is aware that the old in- 
dividualistic social order of the nine- 
teenth century has passed away, and 
that in its place has come a period of 
Gargantuan institutions, exercising cor- 
porate control over the lives of more 
people than did many an ancient mon- 
archy. Itis the new mechanical age and 
these new social institutions, as well as 
new materials and mechanical processes, 
that have introduced modernism. 

The highway trod smooth by many 
feet is always easier to follow than a new 
trail. As is to be expected in any new 
movement, many of its pioneers have 
failed in their attempt to create an 
architectural expression of the twentieth 
century spirit. Though we may criticize 
their work, we may well remind ourselves 
that even their failures have contributed 
more to society than have the suave and 
seemingly successful stylistic reproduc- 
tions of more timid designers. For these 
men have forged ahead and attempted 
something new, instead of burdening the 
twentieth century with the weight of 
obsolete architecture. — . 

The task of creating new forms is 
vastly more difficult than is that of 
adapting old styles to new uses. If we 
may judge from the past, it will require 
the cumulative effort of many genera- 
tions of designers to produce a modern 
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style that is appropriate and beautiful. 
The cost of distinction in architecture 
is often a century or more of effort. 

Though we can not expect the same 
excellence of design in dealing with a new 
problem, we may expect originality and 
vitality that are lacking in academic 
work. The difficulty is that the original- 
ity may not be well disciplined, or may 
not have learned proper artistic re- 
straint. The vitality may be of an ex- 
uberant and spontaneous type, but may 
lack the restraint and poise of the older 
artistic schools. Contemporary criti- 
cism, therefore, has a real and by no 
means destructive function in helping 
the contemporary designer in his task of 
self-criticism and of selection. For the 
problem in contemporary work is to 
select the best and discard the experi- 
ments that have proved mediocre. 

The layman, as well as the architect, 
is interested in this problem of selection. 
One of the grave menaces of adult educa- 
tion is that it will have so far hardened 
our taste and our sensitivity in old 
stylistic modes that we will not be re- 
ceptive toward the new. We have so 
long been instructed in the history of art 
that our minds have grown old and 
feeble before their time. Our taste is too 
often senile and closed to the vital art 
movements with which we are sur- 
rounded. We talk glibly of the Renais- 
sance and the artists who contributed to 
that fertile period, without realizing that 
a vital art is flowering in our own time, 
and that many a potentially great artist 
may be languishing from our neglect. 

How can adult education be re- 
oriented to the contemporary stage? 
How can we be good scholars and at the 
same time live vigorously in our own 
time? The rather iconoclastic answer of 
the young architect today is to discard 
education and to study engineering. 
Let the old styles die, and let architects 
design buildings as builders build them, 
according to allowable pressures per 
square inch and bending moments, he 
advises. The danger of this ruthlessly 
utilitarian formula is that the human 
qualities of architecture may be lost, and 
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that our buildings may become factories, 
hangars and warehouses. 

A second school of young designers 
have proclaimed novelty as their watch- 
word. They are content to flout old, 
accustomed standards in design, and are 
eager to introduce rash and sensational 
forms simply to attract attention. But 
the reign of the bizarre in architecture, as 
in other fields, is sure to be short-lived. 
The greatest contribution that such in- 
novators can make is perhaps to accus- 
tom the laggard public taste to tolerate 
new forms. Other and better designers 
must come after them and teach the pub- 
lic to discriminate and choose the good. 

It is interesting to look at the modern 
structures by which we are surrounded 
here in New York, and try to pick out 
those that are merely pseudo-modern 
and those that actually contribute to the 
new spirit of our age. In selecting actual 
buildings, no critic can do more than 
offer a tentative judgment, backed so far 
as possible by verifiable reasons. It is 
far easier to judge, as well as to design, 
structures that conform to the conven- 
tional styles. 

An addition to the New York skyline 
that has attracted widespread attention 
recently is the new Chrysler Building. 
Is this modern, or only pseudo-modern? 
At first glance its shimmering spire of 
rustless steel seems modernistic. So do 
many details of its design. But let us 
pause to analyze this structure. Are the 
series of soap-bubble forms, pricked by 
a metallic point at the top, architectural; 
or are they merely a rather theatrical 
attempt at novelty? Further examina- 
tion of this same building shows a curious 
combination of the winged-radiator-cap 
motif and of gargoyle-like forms project- 
ing from the surface of the main building. 
The radiator caps in heroic size may be 
defended in a building representing the 
automobile industry, but why gargoyles 
should survey Lexington Avenue and 
Forty-second Street from their perch it is 
difficult to understand. 

The main entrance is striking, with its 
architraves of black basalt, but the slop- 
ing lines of the opening betray the dig- 
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nity of the entrance. Within the main 
lobby an effective lighting scheme is 
thwarted by the highly grained brown 
marble wall surfaces. These walls, with 
their strong chocolate tone, practically 
obscure what is probably an interesting 
ceiling decoration. The tone and grain- 
ing of the marble are so positive that the 
walls of the corridors lean in threaten- 
ingly toward the occupants. 

This judgment of the Chrysler Build- 
ing may be unduly harsh, and certainly 
it does not accord with the public inter- 
est in this structure. Such dictators. of 
taste as the critic in The New Yorker 
have been lavish in their praise of this 
building. Undoubtedly it does display 
a modern use of materials and many very 
attractive modern features; but taken 
as a whole, one feels that here is too 
strained an attempt at novelty, too much 
of a tendency to welcome the bizarre. 
The vast proportions of the building, its 
soaring height, tend to accentuate any 
indiscretion in the design. Dignity and 
good taste are more essential in struc- 
tures of large scale than in small, less 
formal buildings. 

The Chrysler Building illustrates the 
overstraining for originality and novelty. 
Another building in the same district 
illustrates the other weakness of modern- 
ism, the bleak exaltation of practical 
function as the sole basis for design. 
This is the News Building on Forty- 
second Street. The architect of this 
building has already demonstrated his 
power to create distinguished designs. 
His American Radiator Building and his 
prize-winning design for the Chicago 
Tribune Tower are both notable ex- 
amples of architectural work: the former 
a bold experiment, the latter an archeo- 
logical adaptation. But in the News 
Building we find this designer embracing 
a formula that restricts the meaning of 
function to such narrow scope that it 
has converted what might be an inter- 
esting composition into little more than 
a factory or loft building. The ribbons 
of dark glass and light brick alternate 
with monotonous regularity, dividing 
the building into endless vertical stripes 
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of light and dark. The masses are box- 
like, and with a second glance the eye is 
bored by the mechanical and monoto- 
nous exterior. 

Contrast with these two examples of 
what might be called pseudo-modernism 
the Empire State Building, with which 
we started, the American Telephone 
Building or the new Medical Center. 
Here we find the spirit of genuine mod- 
ernism. In these buildings the power of 
the twentieth century finds congenial 
expression. All three are extremely re- 
strained, and despise an excess of orna- 
mentation, yet all three are more than 
mere work buildings. Their surfaces 
have not been impoverished. These 
buildings have been touched with the 
human power of imagination, yet it is a 
disciplined twentieth-century imagina- 
tion which thinks of design in relation to 
social needs. These buildings have set a 
standard and pointed a way to modern- 
ism in architecture. 

The development of modernism in 
architecture along the line of these and 
other successful contemporary structures 
is as much a problem of adult education 
as of design. If our colleges and univer- 
sities, and our instructors in adult educa- 
tion who have been educated at these 
sources of knowledge, continue to teach 
the pedantic and archaic forms of the 
past, it is going to be very difficult for 
architectural designers to bring their 
form patterns into harmony with modern 
thought patterns. The pioneer architect 
has the double problem of releasing his 
own mind from bondage to outworn 
forms, and of persuading clients and the 
larger public to accept new creations. 

Too long the burden of artistic crea- 
tion has been borne by the small minor- 
ity of artists who have dared to break 
away from tradition. Their sacrifice, 
which is a very real one in terms both of 
compensation and of recognition, will 
come to naught unless there is an edu- 
cated public with taste unjaded by 
ancient art, a public capable of enjoying 
the robust art of their own day. 

As adult educators in art, we have the 
responsibility of saving and guiding the 
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modernist movement. We must be 
prepared to join the architectural revolt 
against the obsolete education. We must 
train ourselves and the adult group 
whom we lead to welcome new forms, 
but we must not allow ourselves to be- 
come mere partisans of novelty, for we 
can perform a great service to the archi- 
tectural designer if we can learn to dis- 
criminate between the best and the 
second-rate in architectural design. We 
are the jury to whom he submits his 
work. The development of a twentieth- 
century architecture depends upon our 
insight and our liberal verdict. our 
intelligence and our discrimination. 

This is not a plea for rejecting the 
study of ancient architecture or other 
forms of past art, for in these forms are 
summed up many of the most precious 
achievements of the race. We can ill 
afford to forget the traditions that link 
us with the past, but our task is to see 
ancient architecture in its own historic 
matrix, to understand its relationship to 
a once living order, to develop a historic 
sense of its place in social evolution. 
Only by so doing can we appreciate its 
true value. 

We must cease to be copyists of the 
past, and must recognize that the society 
that these ancient forms adequately 
served has now passed away, that our 
duty is to develop equally effective and 
appropriate expressions of our own social 
order. We must respect the past, but as 
modern designers we must not reproduce 
it. Our task is to carry on the heritage 
of the great architectural styles toward 
new forms, not slavishly to copy them. 

As public educators, it is time we 
ceased to extol uncritically and unhis- 
torically the virtues of the well-known 
architectural periods, while disparaging 
our own contemporary work. The de- 
signers of the past have set a high stand- 
ard, but it is not a standard for us to 
copy, but one for us to maintain. Our 
generation will not immortalize itself by 
its reproductions, however excellent these 
may be, but by its creations, by its 
contributions to the twentieth century. 
We must create or die. 


MUSEUM 
ACCESSIONS 


JOHN RAMAGE 
MISS MARGARET ROSE 


This excellent example of early Amer- 
ican portraiture has been added recently 
to the collection of miniatures of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The 
artist, an Irishman, came to _ this 
country before 1775, when miniature 
painting had reached its highest point. 
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HOUDON ANNE-ROBERT-JACQUES TURGOT 
This likeness in terra cotta of the great French economist under Louis XVI 
is practically identical with the better-known portrait in marble now at the 
Chateau de Lantheuil, although it has greater spontaneity than the latter. 
The nature of the material probably encouraged Houdon to a more personal 
interpretation. He has departed from his usual literal translation of per- 
sonality to idealize in some measure this leader of social and economic reforms. 


ARTHUR B. DAVIES STUDY 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


A drawing that shows a design in the process of being worked out 


FLOWERS OF DESTINY 


im ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
THE CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 


An oil sketch on canvas that approaches the completed work 
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BABY WITH CANE PORTRAIT OF A CHILD 


WOMAN WITH FLOWERS MOTHER AND CHILD 


Four of the paintings purchased by the Neward Museum from the Ioan Exhibition of 
American Primitives recently held there. These were painted, mostly before 1860, by un- 
known and untutored artists who often had a refreshing natural feeling for line and color. 
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FIELD NOTES 


DEALING WITH LOCAL ART EVENTS 
HAVING MORE THAN LOCAL INTEREST 


LEILA MECHLIN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR — 


Photograph by Orville K. Blake 


REFLECTING POOL 


JOHN AND MABLE RINGLING ART MUSEUM 
SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
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GREGORY SMITH NEW ENGLAND WINTER NIGHT 
AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM O. GOODMAN PRIZE FOR PAINTING 


CHARLES VEZIN THE COUNTRY STORE 


SUMMER EXHIBITION—LYME ART ASSOCIATION 
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In reviewing the ex- 
hibitions at Lyme, 
Mystic, Province- 
town, Gloucester 
(North Shore Arts Association), and 
Rockport no attempt has been made to 
arrange them in order of merit, each 
having had its strong points which stood 
out from a background of fairly uniform 
achievements. Throughout the con- 
servative artists predominated, and the 
few “modern” pictures were in the direc- 
tion-of simplification, stressing design 
without surrendering reality, each in- 
dividual following his own bent. Also, 
it should be remarked, that the purpose 
in visiting these summer galleries was 
to select pictures for traveling exhibi- 
tions rather than review, which intent 
doubtless colored the writer’s view- 
point. 


SUMMER 
EXHIBITIONS 


Lyme 

The exhibition at Old Lyme (Thir- 
tieth Annual Exhibition of Paintings and 
Sculpture, July 25 to September 13) 
stands out in memory for three things: 
(1) its evenness in quality; (2) its beauti- 
ful hanging in a charming and well- 
lighted gallery; (3) its catalogue, which 
was easily the best in appearance and 
the only one of six which maintained a 

high standard of typography. 
According to one’s taste, individuals 
will differ when it comes to the problem 
of singling out first choices. Among the 
oils, Robinson’s “‘New England Farm,” 
a lovely canvas, quite large, painted with 
a firm delicacy, and given an important 
place on one of the end walls, was es- 
pecially appealing to the present reviewer; 
in fact, quite as attractive as the “New 
_England Winter Night” by Gregory 
Smith which received the Mr. and Mrs. 
William O. Goodman prize. Quite dif- 
ferent from this light and atmospheric 
canvas was Foote’s “A Mountain 
Home,” which by comparison was dark, 
but painted with breadth and vigor. In 
the same general character was Gion- 
friddo’s “The Cove.” Hungerford’s 
“Winter Morning,” together with Chad- 


NOTES 
wick’s “Abandoned Road,” paired off 


on the side of higher values and a more 
delicate touch. “On the Way Home” by 
Eugene Higgins was done in a heavy and 
solid manner in a dark brown tonality. 
Vezin’s “Country Store’ had a fine 
quality in its handling of pigment and 
attracted attention even though it hung 
high and in a corner. Bruestle’s “In 
New England” and “Summer Clouds” 
breathed cool, transparent air and sun- 
shine. Of the few portraits, Olinsky’s 
“Jennie” ranked with Jerry Farns- 
worth’s “My Cousin, Mary London,” 
and Hawthorne’s “Portrait of John 
Noble,” both star pictures at Province- 
town. Bicknell, Foster, Ebert, and Sut- 
ton showed paintings which were ex- 
tremely competent, each in a well, 
defined style. 

Among sketches in the West Gallery 
were noted, as particularly significant, 
groups by Foote, Cooper, Ebert, Chad- 
wick, Volkert and McManus. In select- 
ing the prize winner, which happened to 
be Chadwick, the jury must have had 
its difficulties, as the works of all these 
men were practically much on a par. 


Mystie 


In the Mystic Show (Mystic Art 
Association Exhibition in the New 
Gallery, July 23 to September 7) the 
reviewer's first choice went to Kenneth 
Bates’ picture entitled “Seed,” in 
which figure and landscape were com- 
bined in a carefully thought out, well- 
‘rounded fashion. Among the landscapes, 
Robert Brackman’s “Afternoon in Sep- 
tember”? was outstanding. Like the 
picture by Bates, it was forceful in struc- 
ture and looked as if it had been painted 
in a single performance. “East Beach,” 
by Carl Lawless, was pleasing and 
decorative; Nat Little’s marine, “Sally, 
Jane and Evelyn” (three boats, not 
girls), was equally charming, suggesting 
perhaps the Japanese or Whistler, but 
not unduly. ; 

Among the smaller paintings in the 
adjoining corridor, most memorable are 
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WILLIAM CHADWICK GROUP OF SKETCHES 


AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM O. GOODMAN SKETCH PRIZE 
SUMMER EXHIBITION—LYME ART ASSOCIATION 


“Breezy Day” by S. Gertrude Schell, “Clouds” by S. Gertrude Schell and 

“October Sky” by Nat Little, “To the “St. George’s”” by H. M. Stoops. 

Mountains” by Carl Lawless, and, among Special mention must be made of the 

the still smaller sketches,“ Old Boat water colors and works in black and 

Yard, Noank” by G. B. Mitchell, white, hung here in a separate room. 

“Early Evening” by C. A. Thompson, Y. E. Soderberg and J. Havard Mac- 
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EUGENE HIGGINS 


ON THE WAY HOME 


SUMMER EXHIBITION—LYME ART ASSOCIATION 


pherson contributed most interesting 
watercolors. “Boiling Along,” a marine 
by the former, and “Korean Village” 
by Macpherson were among the best 
seen anywhere. About of equal ex- 
cellence were “Near Kyoto” by Mac- 
pherson and “Early Spring” by Soder- 
berg. Several others by the same artists 
would hold their own in any first class 
water color exhibition. 

Even though drawings, textiles and 
jewelry lay outside immediate intent, 
one specimen after another claimed and 
held attention because of artistic merit 
but in part because of the skillful way in 
which it was displayed. The New 
Gallery at Mystic with its informal plan, 
its charming piazza, and its picturesque 
view over the harbor makes a visit to 
Mystic an altogether happy and memor- 
able event. Even the more formal dig- 
nity of Lyme cannot gladden one’s heart 
more than this attractive gallery in its 
most idyllic setting. 


Provincetown 


After the charm of Mystic the more 


_work-a-day atmosphere of the Pro- 


vincetown Gallery (Provincetown Art 
Association, Seventeenth Annual Exhi- 
bition, August 2 to August 30) stands 
in contrast. The somewhat severe exhi- 
bition room, entered through a modest 
approach with an equally unassuming 
gallery for water colors’ at one end, is 
chilly in feeling and makes one wish that 
the day may be hastened when a.more 
cheerful art center will replace the 
present one. 

Hawthorne’s portrait of John Noble 
occupied a place of well merited honor 
in the center of the end wall. There were 
very acceptable canvases by well known 
artists, such as “West Indies” and 
“Nude” by Richard Miller, both in his 
accomplished impressionistic technique. 
Other ranking pictures were George 
Elmer Browne’s “Toil,” John Noble’s 
“Moonlight,”’ and Frederick J. Waugh’s 
“Glistening Sea.” The work of these 
distinguished men dominated the ex- 
hibition, together with the paintings of 
Ross Moffett, done in a very different 
style. His “Provincetown Wharf” and 
“Women of Provincetown” were es- 
pecially charming, possessing an auster- 
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ALDRO T. HIBBARD 


MARCH WINDS 


AWARDED THE MR. AND MRS. HORACE S. BEAN PRIZE. ALSO, THE ESTHER M. GROOME 
MEMORIAL PRIZE, ANNUAL SUMMER EXHIBITION—NORTH SHORE ARTS ASSOCIATION 


ity and a force which put them in a class 
by themselves. The water colors were 
less exciting, with the exception of Ross 
Moffett’s “Return of the Fleet.” In 
the little gallery was a discovery, Florida 
Duncan—a memorial showing— with two 
very personal interpretations in water 
color, “Hilltown” and ‘Foreign Land- 
scape,’ both deserving a more impor- 
tant place than the corner of the annex. 


Gloucester 


At Gloucester the North Shore Arts 
Association held forth on two floors of a 
large but not very attractive building 
(Ninth Exhibition of the North Shore 
Arts Association of Gloucester, July 4 to 
September 10). Here the large number 
of pictures and the variety of subjects 
and styles made it difficult to achieve a 
harmonious whole; nevertheless, the 
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pictures were well hung in related groups 
in about as good a fashion as was pos- 
sible under the circumstances. If 25 per 
cent could have been left out, the rest 
would have pulled together much better. 

By vote of the artist members, Parker 
S. Perkins’ “Turn of the Tide” was 
declared the best marine of the exhibi- 
tion and received the prize given by Mrs. 
I. N. McHenry, a judgment with which 
no fault could be found. In it the 
tremendous rush of a large body of 
water between high cliffs was rendered 
with force and simplicity. Two prizes, 
the Esther M. Groome Memorial prize 
for the best work of art in the exhibition 
donated by Ruth Anderson, and the 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace S. Bean prize for 
the best painting in oil, were awarded to 
Aldro T. Hibbard for his painting 
“March Winds.” The Milton Gilbert 
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Davis prizes given by Mr. Albert M. 
Davis went to Carl W. Peters for his 
large canvas entitled, ‘“The~ Little 
Village” and to Maurice Compris for 
his portrait, “ Marguerite.” 

Among the flower pieces and still life 
pictures the most distinguished canvas 
was Herman Dudley Murphy’s “Rho- 
dodendrons,”’ showing a potted plant 
with pink blossoms against a silvery 
background, painted with a deftness 
and breadth which made it one of the 
most beautiful things in the exhibition. 
To it the Still Life Prize given by Mrs. 
Mary F. R. Clay was awarded. Note- 
worthy, but in different manner, was 
“Magnolias” by Edith Longstreet Wood, 
the best of three entries. 

A modern note was struck by the still 
life subjects of Ernest Thurn, William 
Meyerowitz and Henrietta M. King. 


_Fbhurn was rugged and tumultuous; 


with harsh contrasting colors and op- 
posing shapes, paired to a forceful 
technique, he pulled divergent elements 
into a semblance of order. Miss King 
with her-smooth transition and grayed 
colors achieved an effect which was 


RHODODENDRONS 
Awarded, Mrs. Mary F. R. Clay Prize, North Shore 


H. DUDLEY MURPHY 


Arts Association. To be included in A. F. A. Traveling 
Exhibition by invitation. 
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pleasing and perhaps more readily ac- 
ceptable. Sidney Raynes with his pic- 
ture, ““Gloucester,” fell in with this 
group, showing relationship to both. 
Frederick J. Mulhaupt had a quiet bit 
of wood interior, “In Sunlit Pool”; 
Margaret Fitzhugh Browne’s “Portrait 
of Rear Admiral D. W. Taylor, U. 5. 
N.” was among the best of a large num- 
ber of her very competent canvases. In 
a different vein, but equally interesting, 
was Ruth M. Hallock’s “Mother and 
Child.” Herbert Barnett’s “Lowland 
Farm” and Stanley W. Woodward’s 
marine entitled “Northeaster,” the last 
in the Homer tradition, were all out- 
standing for merit. 

The collection of water colors here was 
the most comprehensive of the several 
summer exhibits. The main trends in as 
many different ways of handling the 
medium were summed up by about eight 
different individuals. Studies by Cook 
of fishing craft tied up along old wharves 
set forth the details of natural appear- 
ances in a faithful and honest manner 
without short-cuts; Whorf splashed in 
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the Sargent manner, making the most 
of striking contrasts and of reflected 
light expressed by transparent washes; 
Woodward recalled Homer in his studies 
of the surf dashing against the rocks; 
Beneduce was completely individual in 
his marines, emphasizing subject more 
than anyone else; Thurn seemed to get 
his effects by using a full brush handled 
in a large and loose manner; O’Hara 
composed pictures containing land and 
water which resembled stage decorations 
in strong, rich colors put down in flat 
washes; Butler was the exacting archi- 
tectural renderer; and Vincent worked 
with superimposed spots and dashes. 
In the field of sculpture Richard H. 
Recchia’s work attracted most atten- 
tion with his “Great Horned Owl” and 
“Hissing Goose.” 

In the third showing this season of the 
Society of Gloucester Artists (Twenty- 
seventh Exhibition, August 22 to Sep- 
tember 14) four hundred and seventy- 
three exhibits were hung, a hundred 
more than at the North Shore Arts Asso- 
ciation. Several of the “North Shore” 
artists were also represented here, though 
in most instances less advantageously. 
Perhaps a scant dozen were above the 
average level, which was below the 
standard of the other exhibition. Con- 
sidering that two large exhibits pre- 
ceded this one (the first showed 378 
exhibits), this should not be surprising. 
No doubt, with less crowding the better 
things would have had a chance. 


Rockport 


Finally, there was Rockport with its 
new gallery and a well-hung exhibition. 
In the main gallery and in three smaller 
rooms less than one-third of the number 
of pictures shown at the North Shore 
Exhibition were hung. Names familiar 
at Gloucester appeared here as well. 
Henrietta M. King had a view from a 
window sill past a cactus plant; Holand 
B. Bettinger presented an excellent 
canvas, “‘ Essex,” and a harbor scene in a 
warm and mellow evening light entitled 
“Sails at Sunset’; W. Lester Stevens in 
“An Old Oak” showed the sun falling 
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through bare twigs and branches onto 
the snow-covered earth with the fore- 
ground sloping off into a valley past 
boulders, trees and: houses; John M. 
Buckley sent a brilliant snow picture 
including scattered farm houses and 
boats under the caption of “Lanesville.” 
On the wall opposite hung a large canvas 
of a mountain valley in early spring, 
“Clearing Nor-West” by Aldro T. 
Hibbard. Close by was Antonio Cirino’s 
“Sunlight and Shadow,” showing the 
sun lighting the top of a sail near the 
shore. Maurice Compris, the winner of 
the portrait prize at the North Shore 
Exhibition, showed two girls on a divan, 
painted in broad expanses of almost flat 
color, carefully related in hue and 
medium values with the lines strongly 
participating in the composition. Among 
the notable still-life pictures were “The 
Lustre Vase” by William B. Hazelton 
and “Three Lilies” by Ruth Langland 
Holberg. In the adjoining small room 
was a glowing bit of rich color in “ Dry- 
ing Sail, Evening Light” by Emile 
Gruppe. 

Among the water colors at Rockport 
were two good pictures by Walter 
Kilham, “Canal Boats” and “ Rockport 
Town” and another, “Street Scene in 
Winter, Late Snow” by Hannah Car- 
penter. “Lonely Cove” by Yarnall 
Abbott impressed by its bold compact- 
ness. Finally, a fascinating arrangement 
in grayed green, browns and blacks rep- 
resenting a few houses, trees and part of 
a bridge, hung in the first room one 
enters on the right. Though not cata- 
logued, this was one of the most carefully 
considered of any of the water colors. 
The signature showed it to be by Suzanne 
Miller. 

Erwin O. CurisTENsEN. 


The Kent Art Asso- 
ciation of Kent, Con- 
necticut, held its 
Ninth Annual Exhi- 
bition from August 14 to September 8. 
This exhibition had a double interest as 
this year a lay membership to be known 
as “the Friends of the Kent Art Associa- 
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tion”? was organized. The Association 
means-to extend its activities in the al- 
lied arts and to erect a building especially 
for the purpose of exhibitions and other 
art activities. A charming sketch of the 
proposed gallery, designed by H. Philip 
Staats, architect, decorated the cover 
of the announcement. Members of this 
Association realize that only through the 
cooperation of artists and laymen can 
any broad movement for public benefit 
be carried to success; therefore the 
widening of their boundaries. The dues 
of a lay member are $5 a year, with the 
privilege of free admission to the exhibi- 
tions (this Association charges 50 cents 
admission to its summer exhibitions), 
lectures and other activities sponsored 
by the Association. Kent is thought to 


be especially favorably placed for the 


upbuilding of an art center, being the 
seat of one of the foremost preparatory 
schools and readily accessible by motor 
from the many summer colonies between 
Long Island Sound and the higher 
Berkshires. Situated amid the beautiful 
scenery of the Housatonic valley it has 
drawn to its vicinity a group of promi- 


nent painters, sculptors, architects, 
craftsmen and other art lovers. The 
summer exhibition included works by 
Eliot Clark, Spencer Nichols, Robert 
Nisbet, F. Luis Mora, William Dryden 
Paddock, Frederick Waugh and others. 


The Stockbridge Ex- 

EXHIBITION hibition has usually 
AT been held in the 
STOCKBRIDGE early autumn, but 


this year came a 
month in advance, opening on August 8. 
This Twenty-third Annual included 
about three hundred paintings in oil and 
water color, pastels and works in sculp- 
ture by approximately two hundred 
artists of the Berkshire and Litchfield 
Hill regions. It was set forth in four 
galleries in Williams Academy. Mrs. 
Daniel Chester French presided at the 
reception and private view on varnish- 
ing day. 

Among the portraits shown were two 
by Walter L. Clark, president of the 
Grand Central Art Galleries, and a por- 
trait of Mr. Clark by Sidney E. Dick- 
inson. John C. Johansen was repre- 
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sented by a portrait of his son John C. 
Johansen, Jr., in a sailor suit holding a 
small sail boat in his hand, and by an 
interior of his own home in which Mrs. 
Johansen was seen playing solitaire, her 
brother, Edward McLane, looking on. 
Mrs. Johansen exhibited a portrait of 
Mrs. Peter Parsons of New York, five 
flower studies and two beach figure sub- 
jects, the last water colors. Lydia Field 
Emmet showed a recent portrait of Mrs. 
Andrew V. Stout of New York and one 
of a little girl and dog, “Hope and 
Dido,” the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rodney Proctor, the latter receiving the 
popular prize by vote of visitors. 
George Laurence Nelson was_repre- 
sented by a double portrait of himself 
and Mrs. Nelson. 
_ Prominent among the landscape paint- 
ers represented were Chauncey Ryder 
and Robert Strong Woodward. Stanley 
Woodward showed a characteristic ma- 
rine to which the Crowninshield prize 
was awarded. The Crowninshield prize 
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for water color went to a painting by 
Helen Know. 

In a side gallery were shown wood 
block prints, etchings, drawings, etc. 
Among those exhibiting in this section 
were Vernon Howe Bailey, Orson 
Lowell, Clark G. Voorhees, Rosamond 
Sherwood and Constance Curtis. Marie 
O. Kobbe contributed a portrait in 
pastel in her interesting individualistic 
manner, and there were several tropical 
scenes by Francis B. Crowninshield of 
Boston of notable interest. 

Among the sculptors represented were 
Daniel Chester French who showed a 
recently completed work in bronze—a 
mother and child; his daughter, Margaret 
French Cresson, who was represented by 
several examples of portraiture, Mrs. 
Farnum, Allen Clark, Malvina Hoff- 
man, who won by her “Bill Working” 
the Crowninshield prize for sculpture, 
Brenda Putnam, Edith Parsons, Harri- 
ett Frishmuth, Augustus’ Lukeman, 
Frederick Macmonnies—a distinguished 
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array. Mr. French’s exhibit received 
the popular award in sculpture. 
The exhibition closed August 30. 


The Berkshire’ Ath- 


BERKSHIRE enaeum and Museum 
ATHENAEUM | at Pittsfield, Massa- 
AND MUSEUM chusetts, providing 


accommodations for 
art and natural history collections in ad- 
jacent buildings, were opened to the 
public in April, 1903. The Museum was 
built by the late Zenas Crane, who also 
gave the site and installed the art and 
natural history collections. Recognizing 
the fact that it is not sufficient today 
merely to house exhibits and open them 
to the public, Mrs. Zenas Crane and her 
son, Z. Marshall Crane, offered to the 
Museum recently the sum of $20,000 for 
operating expenses, intimating that they 
may decide to continue or to capitalize 
an-income of $20,000 a year for such 
purposes. At the time these additional 
funds were offered Mr. Crane suggested 
the advisability of incorporating the 
Museum as a separate institution. At 
the annual meeting in July, Mr. Harlan 
H. Ballard, Librarian of the Athenaeum, 
who has acted heretofore as curator of 
the Museum, asked to be relieved of this 
responsibility, and at the same time 
announcement was made of the ap- 
pointment of Miss Laura M. Bragg of 
Charleston, South Carolina, as director 
of the Berkshire Museum. Under Miss 
Brageg’s supervision, the additional op- 
erating funds will be used this year in 
building up an enlarged staff and in ex- 
panding the Museum’s educational pro- 
gramme and other service. 
The first exhibition in the Berkshire 
Museum of Art under the new regime 
and directorship opened on Monday 
evening, August 31, with a private view 
and reception in honor of Miss Bragg. 
The exhibition consisted of works by 
leading American painters and sculptors 
lent by the Grand Central Art Galleries. 
Among the artists represented were 
John C. Jchansen, M. Jean MacLane, 
W. Elmer Schofield, John Singer Sar- 
gent, Leopold Seyffert, Robert Spencer, 
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Albert Sterner, Wayman Adams, George 
de Forest Brush, Emil Carlsen, Charles 
Chapman, J. E. Costigan, Bruce Crane, 
Randall Davey, Nicolai Fechin, Jerry 
Farnsworth, F. C. Frieseke, Maurice 
Fromkes, Howard Giles, F. Luis Mora, 
Charles W. Hawthorne, Ivan G. Olinsky, 
Hovsep Pushman, Carl Rungius, 
Chauncey F. Ryder, Allan Clark, Mar- 
garet French Cresson, Daniel Chester 
French, Harriet Frishmuth, Malvina 
Hoffman, Anna Hyatt Huntington, 
Mario Korbel, Augustus Lukeman, Ed- 
ward McCartan, R. Tait McKenzie, 
Frederick W. MacMonnies and Hunt 
Diederich. The exhibition continued to 
the end of September. 

The Berkshire Museum of Art is an 
attractive building and contains many 
fine examples of works by the old 
masters, as well as by many prominent 
painters of the early American School, 
and in addition a few original pieces of 
Greek and Roman Sculpture. 

Miss Bragg has had exceptional ex- 
perience and has manifested extraor- 
dinary initiative and ability in the 
field of museum work. It is thought 
that under her skillful leadership the 
Berkshire Art Museum will expand to 
meet in a large measure the increased 
demands upon it as a cultural center. 
Laura M. Bragg is a New Englander by 
birth. She graduated from Simmons 
College in 1906, and for two years did 
social settlement work as librarian on 
Orr’s Island, Maine. In 1909 she went 
to Charleston, as curator of public in- 
struction and books at the Charleston 
Museum and eleven years later was 
made director. During the summer 
sessions at Columbia University in 1926 
and 1928 she was instructor in museum 
administration. In 1929-30 she was 
acting director of the Valentine Mu- 
seum, Richmond, Virginia. Miss Bragg 
was the founder of the Poetry Society 
of South Carolina and is a member of 
numerous learned organizations. Per- 
haps her outstanding accomplishment 
in Charleston was not merely the build- 
ing up of that museum’s collections but 
the extension of educational work 
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throughout the south. Miss Bragg is an 
indefatigable worker—a woman of ex- 
traordinarily fine taste and boundless 
enthusiasms. 


With the purpose of 
giving residents and 
visitors in Florida 
the opportunity of 
seeing and studying 
works of art by the great masters, Mr. 
John Ringling, the well-known circus 
owner, has erected a museum at Sara- 
sota, Florida, and in connection there- 


THE RINGLING 
ART MUSEUM 
AND SCHOOL 


with has established a school of art. 


The John and Mable Ringling Art 


Museum, of which J. H. Phillips of New 


York is the architect, is in plan not un- 
like the grand palaces of southern Eu- 
rope, built around a court 150 by 350 


feet in dimensions which is open toward 


the Gulf at the westerly end. As many 
of the architectural features of this mu- 
seum were brought from Europe and in- 


J. H. PHILLIPS, ARCHITECT 


corporated in the design, it is in itself an 
art exhibit. The columns of different 
colored marbles and stone composing the 
cloisters surrounding the court on three 
sides are nearly all of the fifteenth cen- 
tury and very similar to those in the 
larger cloisters in the Convent of the 
Church of Santa Maria della Grazia in 
Milan. These cloisters have a width of 
15 feet and are 18 feet in height. Ad- 
joining is a terrace 10 feet wide, two 
steps lower, from which one can ad- 
vantageously view the sculpture in 
the loggias. The garden of the court is 
in three levels, terminating at the lower 
level toward the sea with an open stage 
and reflecting pool. At the ends of the 
latter are large bronze reclining figures, 
the Tiber and the Nile. Other features 
of the garden are fountains, walks, 
tropical garden planting typical of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, a maze 
of low cut box. 

The main facade of the building is 
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perfectly plain with niches. The build- 
ing has a rusticated surface of stone, its 
colors varying from a pink Verona to an 
Istrian stone. The walls are a warm 
orange-pink stucco. The entrance is 
ornamented with balustrades and stat- 
ues. Stone arches with caryatids sup- 
port the cornice, and four figures above 
the cornice, typifying Music, Sculpture, 
Architecture and Painting, form silhou- 
ettes against the sky. The roof of the 
main facade is of antique Spanish tile. 
The main entrance hall is a high vaulted 
room with antique columns. The ad- 
ministrative offices are at the left with 
the auditorium adjoining. At the right 
is the Rubens Gallery, 35 feet in height, 
45 feet in width, containing four large 
paintings, tapestries, and one work in 
sculpture by Rubens. In the North 
Wing are nine galleries of varying size, 


jighted by high arched windows. All of 


these are devoted to paintings of the 
Italian, Dutch and other European 
schools. The galleries in the Left Wing 
are French rooms and so arranged that 
they can-be used for entertaining. There 
is an eighteenth century gallery beyond 
the French rooms, then the American 
room, with its gallery above. This is an 
early American Hall with Colonial stair- 
way. Still other galleries are devoted to 
English seventeenth and eighteenth 
century painting and to a rare collec- 
tion of Spanish masterpieces. The large 
auditorium has stage and moving pic- 
ture equipment and is richly ornamented 
by sculpture and Greek marbles incorpo- 
rated in the design. The building is now 
complete, the collections are being in- 
stalled, and the Museum will be opened 
formally during the coming season. 
Meanwhile, announcement has been 
made that the school of art will begin its 
first term October 1 under the direction 
of George Pearse Ennis. The faculty will 
include a group of nationally known 
artists—John R. Koopman, Ezra Win- 
ter, Carl Nordell and others. In- 
struction will be given in drawing, paint- 
ing, design and the commercial arts, 
composition and still life. Outdoor paint- 
ing from the costume model, as well as 


landscape and marine, will be taught. 
Criticism will be given twice weekly 
both in figure and landscape. Students 
will have the opportunity of studying 
the works of art in the Ringling 
Museum, which will include in its col- 
lection over 700 paintings, besides 
sculpture and architectural features. 


The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will 
open the current sea- 
son by an Exhibition 
of Contemporary De- 
sign, the twelfth in 
the Museum’s series of exhibitions of In- 
dustrial Art, which will cover the fields 
of furniture, glassware, lace, leather- 
work, goldsmiths’ and silversmiths’ work 
and other metalwork, porcelain and pot- 
tery, rugs, carpets, and other floor cover- 
ings, textiles, wall coverings and various 
synthetic and plastic materials. This 
exhibition succeeds the Loan Exhibition 
of European Arms and Armor. It will 
open on October 13 and continue until 
November 22. The Special Exhibition of 
Lace and Other Decorative Arts, the 
gift of Mrs. Edward Harkness, which 
was scheduled to close on September 1, 
will continue until December 1. The 
Exhibition of Daggers and Knives from 
the Caspar Whitney Collection will con- 
tinue through October 31. On October 
12 there will be opened a Special Exhibi- 
tion of Turkish Embroideries of the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth 
centuries; this will continue through 
February 15. 

More than twenty courses of lectures 
to be given at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art during the coming season, 1931-— 
1932, are described in a folder issued 
by the Museum in September. These do 
not include the service of the Museum’s 
staff of instructors to individuals and 
groups. Radio talks and motion pictures 
also have a place on the educational 
programme of the Museum. 

Among other recent publications of 
the Museum are a catalogue of the Loan 
Exhibition of European Arms and 
Armor, describing each of the 539 ob- 
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jects exhibited and illustrating 137 of 
them, and a new (the ninth) edition of 
the Catalogue of Paintings, extensively 
revised and corrected to conform to the 
present arrangement of the galleries. 


A programme of lec- 


CLEVELAND’s _ tures, music recitals 


INTERESTING and other activities 
WINTER sent out by The 
PROGRAMME Cleveland Museum 


of Art indicates most 
interesting cultural opportunities for the 
people of Cleveland during the coming 
winter. That personal bias has not 
influenced those responsible for the 
selection of speakers and subjects is in- 
dicated by the balance between modern 
and historical subjects. 

The lectures are divided into two 
groups—formal lectures on Friday even- 
ings and more informal talks on Sunday 
afternoons.. The Friday series opens 
with four lectures on Modern Architec- 
ture, Photography, Religious Architec- 
ture in Germany, and Art Education in 
Europe, followed by lectures on the Old 
Maya Empire and on Arms and Armor. 
The Sunday afternoon talks begin with 
four lectures on painting in India, 
Africa, Ireland and China. Through 
both series are scattered lectures on 
gardening and on a wide range of sub- 
jects of interest to art lovers. 

Music occupies an important place, as 
it always does, in the Cleveland Mu- 
seum’s programme, the feature this year 
being four recitals in which are given the 
entire group of ten violin sonatas, to- 
gether with two romances, by Ludwig 
Van Beethoven. Series of organ recitals 
are planned; also choral music and 
other individual programmes of music, 
both instrumental and vocal. 

Classes for children continue as usual 
on Saturday mornings, the subjects 
given being drawing, music, modeling, 
singing and folk dancing. 

Ten courses on special subjects are 
given by various members of the Mu- 
seum staff to classes of members, and 
gallery guidance is provided on request. 

A feature of the Lecture Leaflet, into 
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whose twenty pages is compressed a 
great amount of information, is a 
chronological index which shows at a 
glance the activities of any day through- 
out the lecture season. 

The speakers and musicians who par- 
ticipate in this programme include out- 
standing authorities and performers in 
their respective fields. Among those 
from out of town are Doctors Siegfried 
Scharfe and E. G. Steinhof of Germany 
and Frank Lloyd Wright, who will dis- 
cuss various phases of architecture; 
Eduard J. Steichen, who will uphold the 
honor of photography; Sylvanus G. 
Morley, C. T. Currelly, Caroline Ran- 
som Williams, Lucille Douglas, and 
Michael I. Rostovtzeff, archaeologists; 
Dr. Rudolf M. Riefstahl, and Dr. Alfred 
Salmony, Orientalists; Beatrice Ensor, 
Robert D. Kohn, Murdock Pemberton, 
and others of this country who will 
review various modern movements; 
while Christian Brinton, E. Baldwin 
Smith and Rossiter Howard will discuss 
art from a philosophical standpoint. 
Gardens will serve as themes for Florence 
Ayscough, Louise Hubbard, Rene Khra- 
broff, J. C. Wister, Harold Hill Blossom 
and Richardson Wright. 

Local speakers, including members of 
the Museum staff, appear frequently on 
the schedule. 

The musicians are drawn largely from 
local organizations such as the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, Music School Settle- 
ment, Institute of Music, and the School 
of Education. Out-of-town artists are 
Sigfrid Karg-Elert, organist of Leipzig, 
Germany; Perey Scholes of England; 
and Douglas Moore and Hans Barth of 
New York. 

I. T. Frary. 


At Easthampton, 

A NEW EXHIBITION Long Island, the new 
GALLERY AT Guild Hall was for- 
EASTHAMPTON, L. I. mally opened on the 
19th of August with 

a retrospective exhibition of paintings by 
artists who worked or lived in that com- 
munity between 1875 and 1895. In- 
cluded were works by members of the 
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famous Tile Club of New York, many 
of whom spent their summers in and 
about Easthampton. This group is 
~ probably one of the most romantic or- 
ganizations of the eighties and nineties. 
Among its members were E. A. Abbey, 
F. S. Church, T. W. Dewing, Childe 
Hassam, F. D. Millet, and later, William 
M. Chase. Meetings were held weekly 
in the studio of the founder, Walter 
Paris, an English architect and water 
colorist who first established himself in 
New York and later in Washington. To 
this exhibition the Brooklyn Museum 
lent eighteen canvases from its collec- 
tions, among which were works by Emil 
Carlsen, T. W. Dewing, Adolphe Borie, 
Robert Reid, Alexander Harrison, Ruger 
Donoho, C. Y. Turner, Samuel Isham 
and others. The Museum plans to take 
advantage of the facilities afforded by the 
new gallery to assist its programme for 
extension work on Long Island and will 
sponsor several exhibitions therein dur- 
ing the coming season. The opening ex- 
hibition was arranged by a committee 
headed - by Mrs. Maude Jewett, assisted 
by Mr. Josiah P. Marvel of the Brooklyn 
Museum and Mr. Hamilton King, the 
last of Easthampton. The Guild Hall 
supplies a long-felt need in Easthamp- 
ton. It was given to the town by Mr. 
Lorenzo Woodhouse, is Colonial Amer- 
ican in style and includes, besides two 
exhibition halls, a well-planned and 
thoroughly modern theatre. The archi- 
tect was Aymar Embury, 2nd. 


A new plan. spon- 
sored by Mayor 
Mackey for a park, 
plaza, and mall in 
the vicinity of the new Custom House, 
would remove the old business buildings 
which hide a number of historic struc- 
tures—the old Girard Bank, Carpenters’ 
Hall, the present Custom House and the 
old Stock Exchange, architecturally one 
of the most interesting buildings in the 
city. The plans prepared by the City 
Planning Commission and the Engineer- 
ing Bureau constitute the first definite 
step toward the rehabilitation of the 
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“Old City”—the section along the 
Delaware River laid out by William 
Penn, who called it his “Fair greene 
country Towne.” 

Eventually the mall might be con- 
tinued from Fourth Street through to 
Independence Square, thus connecting 
the whole series with the “Cradle of 
Liberty.” Carpenters’ Hall was the 
meeting place of the First Continental 
Congress and the Girard Bank, built in 
1795, was the home of the first United 
States Bank. John H. Neeson, chief of 
the Bureau of Engineering and Surveys, 
has stated that the city has a responsibil- 
ity not only to itself but to the Nation in 
the preservation of its historic monu- 
ments; so the consummation of this 
plan should meet universal approval. 

The Philadelphia water color painter, 
Vera White, held a special exhibition of 
her paintings of flowers at the Lefevre 
Galleries in London lately. Mrs. White’s 
renderings of flowers are simple and 
direct and at the same time emotionally 
expressive, successfully conveying the 
thought implied in her titles—“ Purity,” 
“Arrogance,” “Invocation,” etc. 

On August 2 Mrs. Robert R. Logan 
opened a new community theatre on her 
estate at Eddington on the Delaware. 
Miss Constance Martin of London gave 
symbolic dances and a presentation of 
tableaux suggested by Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold’s poem “The Light of Asia.” Mrs. 
Logan, who is the sister of Col. S. Price 
Wetherill, President of the Philadelphia 
Art Alliance, believes that the people of 
Eddington will appreciate an oppor- 
tunity to see and participate in worth- 
while dramatic productions. 

On August 18 and 19 the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with Alexander Smallens 
conducting, gave an unusually fine 
special dance programme at Robin Hood 
Dell. Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman were the featured dancers, and 
they proved themselves most able 
choreographers as well as soloists. 

Much discussion has been aroused 
among Philadelphians by the provisions 
in the will of the late Mrs. Mary Gertrude 
Abbey, the widow of Edwin Austin 
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Abbey, the great mural painter of Phila- 
delphian origin. The will provided for 
the establishment of a $100,000 trust 
fund for the fostering of mural painting 
in America. Mrs. Abbey left practically 
all of her estate to the furtherance of art. 
More than half is left in trust for the 
endowment of professorships and schol- 
arships in the National Academy of De- 
sign at New York. Chelsea Lodge on 
Tite Street in London, where Abbey 
lived and worked, is to be converted into 
an art museum under supervision of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. 
Epirn EMERSON. 


The opening of the 
Twenty-Sixth An- 
nual Exhibition of 
Paintings by Ameri- 
can Artists at the City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, was the outstanding event of the 
fall season. A special jury composed of 
Alfred G. Pelikan, Director of the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute, Wilbur D. Peat, 
Director of the John Herron Art Insti- 
tute of Indianapolis, and Takuma 
Kajiwara, St. Louis painter, selected the 
works by St. Louis artists that were in- 
cluded. The jury met on September 6 
and the exhibition opened on the 19th. 
It will continue until November 1. The 
exhibition, which includes about one 
hundred paintings invited from all over 
the United States, is always popular 
among the displays of the year at the 
Museum. Returned travellers and vaca- 
tionists find it exceedingly significant 
and stimulating. 

Carl Milles’ impressive group of 
sculptures which was on display during 
the summer months has now started on 
a circuit of museums. It went first to 
Detroit for display at the Art Institute, 
where Milles’ work has a special interest 
because of his connection with the 
nearby school at Cranbrook. Other 
museums which will exhibit the collec- 
tion are Cleveland, Toledo and Brook- 
lyn. The four bronze Triton figures 
which formed the center of the St. 
Louis Museum’s installation were not 
sent on tour but went directly to the 
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Chicago Art Institute, where they are to 
be installed permanently in a fountain. 
The exhibition of Milles’ work in St. 
Louis was the first comprehensive show- 
ing of his sculpture in America. 

A Gothie Court Yard, with a magni- 
ficent carved oak staircase, purchased 
recently by the City Art Museum, is be- 
ing installed in the large gallery to the 
left of the sculpture hall. The court will 
be 20 feet wide and 40 feet long. Dom- 
inating it will be the tall, winding stair- 
case, rising to a height of about 40 feet. 
It was taken from a house in Merlaix, 
France, and is of fifteenth century 
French Gothic design. The Gothic 
collections now scattered throughout 
the building will be assembled in the 
court. 

A collection of color reproductions of 
masterpieces of modern art was pur- 
chased abroad by Louis LeBeaume, Vice- 
President of the Board of Control of the 
City Art Museum. These have been 
mounted, varnished and framed, and 
were exhibited in one of the small 
galleries during August. They at- 
tracted considerable attention among 
students of the modernistic movement. 
The installation is not permanent, but 
the reproductions will be continuously 
used by the Educational Department. 

“Fifty Prints of the Year,” an exhibit 
circulated by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, was shown during August. 
The fully illustrated catalogue made a 
splendid record of the collection. Not- 
able among the prints were ‘Lower 
Manhattan” by Howard Cook, “‘ Grand- 
ma’s Parlor” by Wanda Gag, “ Brook- 
lyn Bridge” by Louis. Lozowick, ‘“‘Ma- 
donna” by Meyerowitz, “Pine Tree” 
by Victoria Hutson, “Trapeze Per- 
former” by Angelo Pinto, and “Louis- 
burg Square” by Thomas W. Nason. 

The Annual Report of the City Art 
Museum published during the summer 
shows an attendance. during twelve 
months of 283,181 persons. Of these 
45,321 came for the activities of the 
Educational Department. Other inter- 
esting and significant facts are given. 

Mary Powe tt. 
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Cynosures of Bos- 
ton’s every eye are 
young Britons, Rod- 
ney Joseph Burn and 
Robin Guthrie, newly installed at the 
School of the Museum of Fine Arts and 
expected to introduce Slade School 
methods, to replace the outmoded (so 
the council thinks) Benson-Tarbell tradi- 
tions of the school. Both men bring 
wives. Their “Who’s Who” to date 
may be of general as well as local in- 
terest, for it is something new for a 
celebrated American art school to base 
its instruction in drawing and painting 
on British rather than Franco-American 
models. 

Mr. Burn, born at Palmer’s Green in 
1899, is a son of Sir Joseph Burn, K.B.E., 
manager of the Prudential Assurance 
Co. He was educated at Harrow and 
thereafter at Slade, where he won a first 
prize and other honors for drawing and 
painting. He has exhibited at the 
Goupil Gallery, Imperial Art Gallery, 
Wembley, and under Sir Joseph Duveen. 
He has-been official purchaser of draw- 
ings for the Contemporary Art Society. 
He illustrated “The Pigeons.” Among 
_ his principal works are “'The Picnic” 
and “The Evening Bathe.” 

Mr. Guthrie, formerly an art master 
of the London County Council School, 
was born in 1902 at Harting, Hants, a 
son of James Guthrie, printer and 
painter. He studied at Hove College 
and at Slade, winning at the latter the 
annual composition prize and the Sir 
William Orpen bursery and scholarship. 
He has exhibited at the Tate and Goupil 
Galleries, and he is represented by “Two 
Girls” in the Manchester Gallery. 
Among his principal works are “The 
Escaped Bird,” “Incident in the Dublin 
“Riots,” “A Girl Seated,” “Tess at the 
Dairy Farm,” “The Sermon on the 
Mount.” Bt 

These gentlemen from overseas en- 
tered on their encumbency of Museum 
of Fine Arts professorships on Septem- 
ber 28, 1931. They have been engaged 
to reorganize the department of drawing 
and painting. A new broom is also 
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wielded in the design department by 
Miss Ethel Williams, director, an Amer- 
ican. She was previously of the faculties 
of the Cooper Union and the New York 
School of Interior Decoration, and has 
other achievements to her credit. 

To the Museum in late August re- 
turned the English-born curator of 
paintings, Philip Hendy, admitted at 
last under the quota and bringing with 
him for approval of the trustees works 
of art by Matisse and other modernists. 
He was quoted in a Boston newspaper 
as having found that no bargains in 
modern masterpieces are offered at 
Paris, since prices on the really merito- 
rious artists of this school are firm. He 
may do much toward making Boston a 
center from which modernistic in- 
fluences will radiate outward into the 
American provinces. 

No midsummer disposition was noted 
at the Museum to engage in controversy 
with the writer of an article in a New 
York art magazine who has attacked the 
authenticity of two sculptures in the 
Quincy A. Shaw collection—the bust 
of Lorenzo dei Medici, said to have been 
exhibited as a Verrocchio, and the 
portrait bust of a youth once labeled as 
of the style of Mino da Fiesole. It was 
insinuated by the New York journalist 
that both works were made by Bastian- 
ini about 1850. A museum officer has 
observed that several years ago these 
pieces were re-labeled, to allow for such 
a possibility of censorious query. 

Having been closed during August, 
the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum 
was reopened on September 1. It is open 
to the public on Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays for a small admission 
fee; on Sunday afternoons without fee. 

The Guild of Boston Artists was re- 
opened in early September with a gen- 
eral exhibition of works by members, its 
season of one-man shows starting in late 
October. The Guild contributed many 
of the paintings of an exhibition by 
Boston Artists lent to the Addison 
Gallery of Art, Phillips Academy, An- 
dover, during August and September. 
The latter show incidentally gave pass- 
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ing motorists a remarkably good con- 
spectus of ecole bostonaise, as at 
present constituted, the canvases in- 
cluding work of several of the younger 
Guild members as well as of the veterans. 
The Boston paintings at Andover made 
a remarkable contrast with an adjacent 
gallery of the modern paintings be- 
queathed to the Addison Museum by 
Lizzie P. Bliss of New York. 

A gallery exhibition, of national con- 
sequence, opening in late September, is 
one of works by the late Timothy Cole 
at Louis Holman’s print shop. Through 
codperation of Mr. Cole’s son and of 
several artists and literateurs who own 
proofs of his wood engravings, Mr. Hol- 
man has secured an extraordinary dis- 
play of an artist whose latest work, his 
engraving of the El Greco “Fray Felix 
Palavicino”’ was made in Boston with a 
cinema accompaniment that is among 
the film treasures of the Museum of 
Fine Arts. A biography of Mr. Cole is 
promised. 

Boston saw briefly, on August 31 and 
September 1, Charles J. Connick’s 
great window, “Morte d’Arthur,” the 
fourth and last of his Christian epic 
series for the chancel of the Princeton 
University chapel, Cram & Ferguson, 
architects. Following. its exhibition at 
the Harcourt Street studio, the window 
was dismantled to be reassembled at 
Princeton, hopefully in time to greet the 
returning student body. Previous win- 
dows, of the series, already in situ, depict 
Christian ideologies after Dante, Milton 
and Bunyan. In his Arthurian work the 
designer has followed Malory, through a 
maze of allegorical complexities simpli- 
fied by reduction into three series of 
episodes. 


F. W. Cospurn. 
The Saxon Art Union 
UNIQUE ~ of Dresden has taken 
EXHIBITION __ off its hat to its long 


IN DRESDEN | preserved tradition, 
said .““Excuse me,” 
and gone another way. Its summer ex- 
hibition this year was called Kunst im 


Raum (Art in the Room), and combined 
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art of many sorts, useful and decorative. 
Its purpose was to make manifest the 
fact that the art work of the present is 
appropriate to the modern interior and 
possesses unity of style as a distinguish- 
ing feature. But in taking this new 
course the Art Union has followed an old 
tradition, that of bringing together in 
one exhibition work by all of the Dresden 
artists and of bringing it within the 
financial means of the majority of Dres- 
den residents. This exhibition was es- 
sentially a work of cooperation, archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, craftsmen 
joining forces with business men, off- 
cials, manufacturers, and retail mer- 
chants, jointly creating thereby a series 
of charming and alluring rooms for 
various buildings and purposes. The 
galleries of the Art Union were con- 
verted into a series of rooms by parti- 
tions, curtained recesses and ceilings of 
transparent material. A notable feature 
was that different sections of the walls 
had coverings of different textures and 
colors, but so arranged as to be harmo- 
nious and effective. Another notable 
feature emphasized the modern use. of 
great window openings, admitting floods 
of light. Where such openings did not 
exist they were simulated by clever use 
of material and concealed light. The 
modern pictures showed to great ad- 
vantage in this congenial environment. 
The vestibule to the series of rooms was 


hung with a blue and white striped 


awning, with a raised alcove whose great 
window was decorated by a shelf full of 
growing cactus plants, interspersed with 
sculpture. This “Tea Tent,” as it was 
named, was put to practical use, refresh- 
ments being served therein. Beyond 
were fifteen exhibition rooms, including a 
small bookshop and a salesroom for art 
objects. One of the most interesting of 
the rooms contained modern pictures 
and old furniture, extremes meeting in 
pleasing harmony. This exhibition, the 
chief event of the year, opened in July 
and continued until October 1. Two 
of the rooms by leading architects are 
illustrated on the opposite page. 


CorneE.LiA E. Beprorp. 
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FRITZ LEHRECKE, Architect 


HANS RICHTER, Architect 
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The influence of the 
Grosse Deutsche 
Bau-Ausstellung, 
especially of its art 
department, is beginning to be discerned. 
Mural painting, lately much neglected, 
is now arousing great interest in all 
circles which may be able to utilize it; 
and exhibitions including murals follow 
one another in quick succession. The 
great Bauwelt-Verlag has an exhibition 
of murals and painted glass by the noted 
artist, Werner Peiner of Diisseldorf. 
Murals will be shown in the fall exhibi- 
tion of the Academy and another show 
of such work is announced by the “ Asso- 
ciation of Women Artists of Berlin.” 
Simultaneously we learn that certain of 
our outstanding architects have en- 
gaged well-known painters to decorate 
their new buildings. Werner Peiner is 
working on many projects in association 
with the architect, Emil Fahrenkamp, 
also of Diisseldorf. Peiner’s art is 
rather eclectic; Indian miniatures, Chi- 
nese painting, Japanese wood-cuts, and 
works of the Italian. Renaissance, all 
influence his designs, yet the latter are 
not to be considered copies. The artist 
merely obtains suggestions from those 
types, for the creation of thoroughly 
original works of high decorative char- 
acter. Of chief importance are his great 
tapestries which cover the walls instead 
of mural paintings. He prefers in all his 
works the same combination of colors: 
beige, various tones of gray and spots of 
brick-red. Thus in his tapestry, “Adam 
and Eve in Paradise,” designed for the 
dining room of a private house in Ham- 
burg, heaven and water are brick-red, 
while the animals, plants and the two 
human figures are painted in all tones 
of beige, light tan and gray. A very 
decorative motif is seen in the stripes of 
the zebras, repeatedly applied in the 
picture. The light, clear colors, the 
harmonious composition as well as the 
graceful appearance of animals and men 
in the phantastic landscape are quite 
fascinating. This tapestry occupies an 
entire wall. The exhibition also shows a 
large number of designs, among them 
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those of mosaics for the building of a 
large oil trust in Hamburg, depicting 
oil derricks and workmen. For a ben- 
zine-trust building in Berlin, built by 
Emil Fahrenkamp, Peiner created 
stained-glass windows whose designs 
represented all the countries from which 
the raw materials are derived. It is 
interesting to observe how this branch 
of art depends more than any other upon 
the men who order the paintings. Their 
subjects consequently refer to the im- 
portance of their owners, who in many 
cases are corporations. 

A small but rare exhibition is on dis- 
play in the State’s Art Library. It is a 
collection of congratulation cards of the 
late eighteenth and the early nineteenth 
centuries. These “Art-Billets’’ were 
executed almost exclusively in Vienna 
and the collection comes from Viennese 
private possessors. 

Dora Lanpav. 


In spite of the whirl- 

ITALIAN NOTES wind of protests, 
glinting with all the 

colors that the spectrum of rage and 
disappointment is supposed to afford, 
the radical programme of the XVIIIth 
Venetian Biennial is steadily resolving 
into facts. The “250 Elect” have re- 
ceived their invitations and are joyfully 
at work, supposedly in somewhat the 
frame of mind the college song gives 
Noah when he “nailed the hatches down, 
and told outsiders they might drown.” 
Outsiders may listen or not to the abun- 
dant counsel to make the best of the sit- 
uation, for it is in their interest, since all 
that is being done is upon a well-digested 
plan to raise the Italian standard of con- 
temporary art, no less in the sadly 
needed and continually lamented matter 
of exhibitions than in the essential qual- 
ity of the product. Those who are not 
invited to exhibit at Venice next spring 
and summer are free to send the best 
work they now have or will have by that 
time, to the many and very rapidly im- 
proving regional shows, of which there 
are plenty not only in the smaller cities 
but at the great summer resorts. Among 
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these are the long established and usually 
superior show formerly at Venice, now at 
the Lido, the richly prize awarded exhibi- 
tion, that should have been of higher 
calibre, at Montecatini, the notable 
shows now on at Viareggio, Salsomaggi- 
ore and other places. 

Greater effort for the regional shows 
between times will naturally lead to 
creations of greater power for the 
Roman Quadrennials, which incidentally 
brings to mind the recent closing of -the 
First National Quadrennial which took 
on the character of a great occasion. 
Official openings are frequent, official 
closings rare. H. E. the Prime Minister, 
Benito Mussolini, presided with an in- 
vited company of statesmen and others 
of distinction. The Secretary General, 
Cipriano Efisio Oppo (painter and 
writer), presented a full report which set 
forth facts of striking interest. Despite 
the violent criticism this exhibition has 
received (protests against it having been 
made to the House of Deputies), it may 
well be regarded as an artistic milestone, 
truly “historic.” Public interest surpass- 
ing all expectations, not withstanding 
the hard times, justified the continuing 
of the exhibition through the hot weather 
until the middle of August. Two hundred 
thousand people visited it, and great as 
was the liberality toward schools, socie- 
ties and visitors coming from a distance 
on reduced railway fares, the gate re- 
ceipts contributed about a million lire to 
swell the fifteen per cent sale receipts 
into the round sum of two and a half 
million lire. The 487 artists exhibiting 
sold 315 works, representing all tenden- 
cies, and Signor Oppo emphasized the 
fact that the sales office had his orders to 
meet the tastes of purchasers with strict 
impartiality, avoiding anything that 
might be considered influence in favor 
of any tendency whatsoever. 

At the suggestion of the Prime Min- 
ister, the Government bought two pieces 
of sculpture by the late Medardo Rosso, 
as-an act of reparation for the nation’s 
neglect of that great artist, so long appre- 
ciated in France. The sculptor’s son 
turned the 100,000 lire of the purchase 
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into a fund for a two-year purse for 
young Italian sculptors, and to leave the 
sum complete, the Quadrennial Manage- 
ment renounced the commission | of 
15,000 lire. Signor Rosso then made a 
gift to the Modern Gallery of Rome of 
all the models of his father’s work includ- 
ed in this first great collection shown in 
his native land. A larger percentage 
would have been added to the receipts 
from the works of Armando Spadini, an- 
other genius allowed to die but a few 
years ago almost unknown from his early 
privations, and in the prime of life. But 
offers of purchase amounting to 200,000 
lire were refused by the owners of the 
paintings contributed to make this first 
adequate Spadini exhibit. 

It is a justifiable belief that the Quad- 
rennial’s one and a half million lire sales 
will be augmented in the United States, 
whither are going more than one hun- 
dred and fifty works. Mr. Saint-Gaudens 
chose a number for the next. Pittsburgh 
International, and invited Signor Oppo 
to the Jury of Prize Awards. The work 
of seventy-five artists will go “to Bir- 
mingham and several other American 
cities.” And Mr. McKinney, Director 
of the Baltimore Museum, selected other 
seventy-five from among the most mod- 
ern paintings, to exhibit in November 
at his museum and later in other of our 
cities. Signor Oppo quotes Mr. McKin- 
ney as having said in an_ interview, 
published in the Roman papers, that in 
the many European countries he had 
visited he had never seen an exhibition 
so vital and so representative as the 
Quadrennial, and if foreigners could 
know its value they would come to draw 
precious instruction from it, as they 
used to come to Italy in the time of the 
Renaissance. 


HELEN GERARD. 


The Portuguese ex- 
position at the Jeu 
de Paume museum is 
interesting from severa! points of view. 
In the first place it is sumptuous in ap- 
pearance, with a refinement that is 
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eloquent of good taste. It was ar- 
ranged by M. José de Figueirdo, curator 
of the Lisbon Museum, and by M. 
André Dézarrois, curator of the Jeu de 
Paume. Critics and amateurs have been 
surprised to find so many important 
fifteenth century pictures, considering 
that in 1755, Lisbon, where most of the 
great works of art had been gathered, 
was destroyed by the famous earth- 
quake. “That was the year when 
Lisbon Town, Saw the earth open and 
gulp her down,” as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes said,—and it gulped most of the 
Portuguese art treasures. But among 
the surviving works, those of Nuno 
Goncalves, brought now to Paris, have 
made a sensation. He is a great fifteenth 
century -portraitist—as a few people 
already knew. His two St. Vincent 
triptychs, grouping a crowd of kings, 
knights, monks, savants, each portrait 
rich with character and individuality, 
are enough to give him first rank. Then 
there are the magnificent Pastrana 
tapestries (loaned by Spain), ten and 
eleven yards long, which give such 
éclat to the exhibition, and were woven 
supposedly at Tournay in Belgium, 
from cartoons by this same Goncalves, 
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with a wealth of detail little short of 
amazing. They represent scenes in 
Portuguese conquests and discoveries. 
The colors are beautiful. Other fine old 
artists are represented. Among the 
nineteenth century painters Columbano 
is a discovery for most of us. His 
“Evening at the Studio” is original and 
strong enough to place him very high. 
Among other works of art the gold work 
is particularly interesting, especially a 
monstrance made in 1506 by Gil Vicente 
of the first gold brought back from the 
Indies, after Vasco da Gama’s dis- 
covery in 1498 of the route. It is 
wrought in the most delicate design. 
And Degas, Edgar Degas, whom 
surely we associate chiefly with pictures 
of dancers at the Paris Opera, or horse 
scenes, or laundresses ironing. Here is 
the exhibition of his portraits at the 
Orangerie, and another phase of the 
artist is revealed. Painters appreciate 
his innovations in the métier, others his 
penetrating psychology and convincing 
skill. His Louvre picture of the Bellelli 
family is the largest one among the 200 
paintings, pastels, drawings and en- 
gravings shown, and it still seems char- 
acteristic enough to represent him—sad, 
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true, dignified, almost stark. The 
portrait-group of the Opera orchestra 
is one of his finest works—each sub- 
ject is full of character. His “‘ Absinthe,”’ 
representing a degenerate man and 
woman in a café, is powerful enough to 
create a sermon. Degas died in 1917, 
and had never married. He wrote of 
himself that he “had no passions,”’ and 
this is evident in his work, which is more 
thought than felt. But how well it is 
thought! Many of these pictures are 
more or less unfinished, there is an in- 
difference to background in many, and 
one has the impression that the artist 
was absorbed and painted for himself. 
There are also seventy-three of his 
sculptures—clay models, made for his 
own study of form and motion, which 
have been carefully bronzed by the 
founder, Hébrard, and are worth close 
attention. 

The death of Jean-Louis Forain, at 
the age of seventy-nine, was not unex- 
pected, but was sadly accepted in Paris. 
For so many years Forain has been the 
vivid and wise interpreter of things that 
people may have thought but could not 
express, always making for justice and 
virtue, but never boresome—on the 
contrary, witty, sparkling, ironic, ex- 
cept when he was touching and poig- 
nant. His legends for his pictures were 
masterpieces of their kind. Just before 
his death he sent for his son and said: 
“Jean-Loup, in two or three days you 
will be the head of the family. You 
know what I expect of you. . . . As for 
myself, all I want is that they carve on 
my tomb at Chesnay - Roquencourt 
simply these words under my name: 
‘He died a Christian.’”’ 

Professor Haffner’s exhibition at the 
Galeries Georges-Petit was a success. 
There were about sixty water colors of 
subjects in Africa, France and America, 
full of color and light, and of the best 
composition. 

Our exhibit at the Salon Interna- 
tionale du Livre d’Art does not make a 
strong effect. There are only two large 
glass cases, open all around, and full of 
opened books, showing undoubtedly 


fine printing and illustration, but no 
beautiful bookbindings such as those 
seen in the British exhibit which occu- 
pies only the same space as ours. Many 
smaller countries, such as Sweden, have 
larger exhibits. Even Lettonie is repre- 
sented, and the Ukraine. As for the 
Soviets, their exhibit is one of the largest; 
but though I noticed some attractive 
illustrations for children’s books (on prac- 
tical subjects), the general effect was 
exaggeratedly modern and ugly. The 
Polish exhibit was exceedingly artistic. 
The French was naturally the most ex- 
tensive, and brought out two characteris- 
tics of French bookmaking—the wealth 
of clever or very artistic illustration, and 
the predominance of advanced modern 
bindings, rich in material and work- 
manship, but in design far inferior in 
beauty to those of the past. 
Louise MorGan SI. 


Looking back on the 
past art season, from 
autumn to summer 
on this side gives 
matter for some not very happy reflec- 
tion. The course of government- ex- 
travagance in every direction, has re- 
ceived a sudden and inescapable check 
in the recent Economy Report: but all 
through the past season it was clear to 
all thinking persons that we were steer- 
ing for disaster, and this conviction was 
like a blight on business, and very 
directly on that tender and sensitive 
plant of art sales. 

It is a good thing to turn to those 
sides of our national life which do show 
some sign of better things. That we can 
appreciate our great ones of the past, if 
we cannot equal them, is shown by the 
appreciative tercentenary this month of 
that great English poet John Dryden, 
whose Odes are to my mind unsurpassed 
in our literature. “The Royal Society of 
Arts,”’ in preserving for us a beautiful 
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-corner of old England, is similarly no- 


table. The existing Societies for the 
“Preservation of Rural England” and 
that for ‘Ancient Monuments,”’ both 
doing useful work, have now been sup- 
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plemented by the “Society of Arts” in 
its fund for the “ Preservation of Ancient 
Cottages,” started four years ago: be- 
cause it was found that while larger 
buildings received attention our old 
cottages, often beautifully timbered as 
in my native county of Worcestershire, 
and of characteristic beauty were totally 
neglected. By the fund raised two 
groups of cottages have already been 
saved, at Arlington Row, in Gloucester- 
shire, and Bibury: but the latest achieve- 
ment, still in the making, and of which 
we may be justly proud is that of West 
Wycombe in Buckinghamshire. A meet- 
ing and reception there took place this 
month in the garden of the Apple Or- 
chard, giving opportunity to go over the 
work. 

West Wycombe is a charming and 
typical English village, with not a single 
discordant note to jar or spoil its old- 
time beauty. What it has just very nar- 
rowly escaped is apparent in the neigh- 
boring High Wycombe, which in the last 
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few years has experienced a mushroom 
growth of redtiled assertive bungalows, 
which spread over the countryside, and 
completely marred its charm. Without 
the effort made in time by the “Royal 
Society of Arts,” this would have been 
the fate of West Wycombe: as it is the 
whole little village has been acquired 
and reconditioned, drainage and water 
and needed structural repairs provided 
to the cottages, and the work is still 
going forward. Four cottages are com- 
pleted and ready for occupation, and by 


Michaelmas Day 14 will be ready, or 26 


per cent of the total: appeal is being 
made for another £10,000 to complete 
the work, though in present economic 
conditions money is scarce. The cot- 
tages have each their own garden now 
provided, and attract tenants as recon- 
ditioned. There is no doubt that this 
lovely old village, preserved unspoilt, 
within easy access from London, and 
near Beaconsfield, where Disraeli made 
his home, will attract many visitors, 
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especially in the summer months. As 
Sir T. Comyn Platt, Chairman of the 
Society's Committee for Ancient Cot- 
tages, said in his excellent and sympa- 
thetic address at West Wycombe: “In 
the modern thirst for excitement there 
has been a rush to the towns. . . . But 
apart from the charm of our old English 
villages there is something of greater 
consequence. ‘The countryside is the 
mold on which is formed our national 
character,—the soil, so to speak, where 
have grown up the strength and muscle 
and grit of our people; the storehouse of 
the health, energy, perseverance and 
good feeling which have been the 
foundation of our Empire.” 

It seems now definitely decided that 
the scope of the next Exhibition at 
Burlington House, which will open on 
January 4, under the patronage of our 


-King and Queen and of the President of 


the French Republic, will be the Art of 
France, from the fourteenth to the end 
of the nineteenth century. It will in- 
clude paintings, drawings, sculpture, 
tapestries and, I believe, even furniture; 
and with such material can scarcely fail 
to be a worthy successor to the Flemish, 
Dutch, Italian and Persian exhibitions. 
It will be under the control of the 
“Association Francaise d Expansion et 
des Echanges Artistiques”’ and our Royal 
Academy, and there will be a French 
and an English Committee. 
SELWYN BRINTON. 


Delegates represent- 
ing nine principal 
ASSOCIATION museums and art gal- 
ART MUSEUM _leries of the Pacific 
DIRECTORS MEET coast met at the 
Los Angeles Museum 

August 27, 28 and 29 for the Eleventh 


WESTERN 


‘Annual Convention of the Western 


Association of Art Museum Directors. 
The meeting was presided over by the 
President of the Association, Reginald 


Poland, Director of the Fine Arts 
Gallery of San Diego, and spent three 


busy days discussing the problems of 
what can be done to bring greater art 
exhibitions to the people of the West. 


Besides attacking more or less local 
problems, the meeting acted upon reso- 
lutions to assist in the plans for the Fine 
Arts section of the Olympic Games to be 
held in Los Angeles in 1932 and for the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1933. Two 
committees were appointed to cooperate 
in both these international undertakings. 

The ever-present problem of suitable 
exhibitions was gone into at length, and 
more than fifty available from various 
sources were reported upon by directors 
who had seen or investigated the offer- 
ings. The feasibility of arranging cir- 
cuits for well-known lecturers was also 
discussed and plans formulated for co- 
operating with other museums to ar- 
range dates and share expenses. The 
keynote of the convention was coopera- 
tion, on an even greater scale than ever 
before in the Association’s ten years of 
activity. 

A model of an adjustable picture 
frame was demonstrated to the direc- 
tors and its use in quantity for circuit 
exhibitions discussed as related to saving 
the expense of long hauls of framed pic- 
tures from the east, and payment of duty 
on frames on paintings imported from 
other countries. 

The directors discussed forms of ex- 
hibition agreements, wall-to-wall in- 
surance policies, packing and shipping 
rules, as particularly related to glassed 
pictures, publicity for art exhibitions. 
management and other details of interest 
to exhibitors. 

Officers of the Association for 1932 
elected at the meeting are: Reginald 
Poland, Director Fine Arts Gallery, San 
Diego, President; Anna C. Crocker, 
Curator, Portland (Oregon) Art Asso- 
ciation, Vice-President; Lloyd L. Rollins, 
Director, California Palace of the Legion 
of Honor and of the M. H. de Young 
Museum, San Francisco, Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Mrs. Edward H. von 
Seeth, Los Angeles Museum, Executive 
Secretary. All of the newly elected 
officers were present at the convention. 
Other delegates included: William Alan- 
son Bryan, Director, Los Angeles Mu- 
seum; John Davis Hatch, Jr., Director, 
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Art Institute of Seattle; Mrs. William 
Savery, Curator, Henry Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Miss Kerns, 
University of Oregon; William H. Clapp, 
Director, Oakland Art Gallery; Mrs. 
Frances B. Linn, Director, Faulkner 
Memorial Gallery, Santa Barbara; H. 
M. Kurtsworth and Louise Upton, Art 
Curators of the Los Angeles Museum. 
The delegates rounded out their visit 
to Los Angeles by attendance at the 
Hollywood Bowl and an afternoon at 
the Huntington Library and Art Gal- 
lery, San Marino, where they were the 
guests of the curator, Maurice Block. 


Final plans have been 


CONTEMPORARY consummated for an 
JAPANESE important exhibition 
PAINTING of contemporary 
IN TOLEDO Japanese painting 


which has been of- 
ficially assembled in Japan for the To- 
ledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio, by 
the Imperial Government of Japan 
through its Department of Education 
and the Imperial Academy of Arts. Ne- 
gotiations were consummated through 
the cooperation of the Japanese Em- 
bassy in Washington and the Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs in Tokyo. 

One hundred paintings by sixty of the 
most representative and prominent paint- 
ers in the traditional Japanese style have 
been assembled in Tokyo and will soon 
be shipped to the Toledo Museum of 
Art, arriving in ample time for the 
preparation of a descriptive and illus- 
trated catalogue, prior to the opening of 
the exhibition in November, 1931. 

This exhibition (known in Japan as 
the Toledo-Nippongwa Tenrankai, or 
Toledo Exhibition of Japanese Painting) 
is an important one since only rarely in 
America do opportunities occur to see 
at first hand what the artists of Japan 
are doing today. Never, probably, has 
such a representative group of modern 
paintings been seen in this country. It 
welds another link in the chain of inter- 
national appreciation and goodwill and 
acquaints the American public with the 
virile modern school of painting in 
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Japan, which, according to Mr. J. 
Arthur MacLean, Curator of Oriental 
Art of the Toledo Museum of Art, is the 
most active and effective modern school 
of painting in the world. 


An Exhibition of 
Fine Printing on 
Three Continents is 
announced by the 
Limited Editions 
Club, to take place 
at the Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, 
New York, from October 5 to 17 in- 
clusive. 

The exhibits will be volumes which 
the Limited Editions Club has pub- 
lished for its members, representing 
classics of the world’s literature, il- 
lustrated by the foremost artists. 

Here is the work of hand, heart and 
brain of the greatest book illustrators, 
designers and printers of America, 
Europe and Asia. In every case, the 
artist has been asked to do only those 
books which he has long wanted to il- 
lustrate or design. The printers have 
been given a free hand in creating the 
most superb books which their geniuses 
and the finest of materials permit. The 
result is an outstanding array of books— 
of all sizes, shapes, colors, bindings; each 
an example of the highest art of master 
craftsmen and artists. 

American printers whose work is 
shown include D. B. Updike, John 
Henry Nash, Carl Purington Rollins, 
Frederic W. Goudy, William Edwin 
Rudge, Edwin Grabhorn, Elmer Adler 
and Norman T. A. Munder. Among the 
book designers are: W. A. Dwiggins, 
Thomas M. Cleland, Frederic Warde, 
W. A. Kittredge, Daniel Berkely Up- 
dike, Elmer Adler and William Ranson. 
Illustrators include Allen Lewis, Ru- 
dolph Ruzicka, Edward A. Wilson, C. B. 
Falls, Alexander King, Rene Clarke and 
Gordon Ross. 

The volumes on view have come from 
Presses in America, England, Germany, 
France, Sweden, Switzerland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Holland, Soviet Russia, 
China and Japan. 


FINE PRINTING 
ON THREE 
CONTINENTS AT 
ART CENTER 


PON 


NEW BOOKS 
ON ART 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ““THE CROSSES AND CULTURE 
OF IRELAND,” REVIEWED ON THE FOLLOWING PAGE 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


THE CROSSES AND CULTURE OF IRE- 
LAND, by A. Kingsley Porter. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn., Publishers. Price, 
$15.00. 

This is a series of five lectures by the 
William Dorr Boardman Professor of 
Fine Arts in Harvard University de- 
livered at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art during February and March, 1930, 
and dedicated naively and modestly “To 
My Teachers—My Harvard Students.” 
Among authoritative writers there are 
those filled with wisdom who are mere 
collectors and recorders of facts; there 
are others who in spite of wisdom weave 
into their fabric along with facts a 
golden thread of romance—enlivening, 
beautifying. Professor Porter is one of 
the latter, and in the present volume he 
has allowed his fancy full piay, clinging 
with a scholar’s tenacity to historic 
fundamentals and seeking truth, but not 
despising fiction. With such a subject 
he could scarcely have done otherwise, 
for the art of Ireland is part and parcel 
of its colorful tradition and the old sagas 
almost forgotten are found to have last- 
ing memorial in the sculpture of a people 
not heretofore rightly recognized for 
their art. “It is an illusive iconog- 
raphy,” Prof. Kingsley Porter says, 
“which has discouraged heretofore a 
study of the Irish crosses,” but such 
study he has himself found, and has 
made to others, profitable, leading as it 
has and does to by-paths of alluring in- 
terest. “The Celtic twilight of legend 
and imagination makes tempting a 
whole world of conjectures. I suppose 
no archaeologist has ever stood in the 
presence of the beehive tombs at New 
Grange or Dowth, or has compared the 
Turoe stone with the Delphi omphalos, 
or has looked at the gold in the treasure 
room of the Dublin Museum, without 
having to shut his teeth hard to escape 
uttering the word Mycenae. And when 
the same student turns to the romances, 
he will find in them constant talk of 
Greece and its kings. And so conjecture 
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leads us on to dally in meadows whose 
ground is all the more seductive for be- 
ing marshy.” Taking the reader by the 
hand Professor Porter wanders down 
these fascinating by-paths to bring him 
eventually to an understanding “that 
in the tenth century Ireland produced a 
sculpture which was not only immeasur- 
ably in advance of all the rest of Europe 
but which is among the remarkable 
manifestations of medieval art—art 
which in a sense is timeless, and above 
the turmoil and distractions of its little 
day, standing in the broad serenity of 
immortality.” One cannot “review” 
such a book—one can only hint of the 
fascination of its content. Abundant il- 
lustrations illuminate the text. 


L. M. 


WONDER WINDOWS, by Eugenia Eckford. 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New 
York City. Price, $2.00. 

Written for children between the ages 
of six and ten by a teacher who has had 
practical experience in a progressive ex- 
perimental school, this little book should 
prove useful both to art teachers in the 
primary grades, and to mothers who 
desire to develop their children’s latent 
resources. Readers of this Magazine 
may recall an article published two 
years ago, in which Miss Eckford told of 
the actual creation of murals by pupils 
of the Tower Hill School of Wilmington, 
Delaware, with which she is connected. 
In the present volume, she gives simple 
rules for the making of a block print, a 
stencil, a Dutch tile, a bowl, a little 
rug, and a piece of soap sculpture. The 
materials required are simple and inex- 
pensive, within the reach of every 
mother. Preceding the directions for 
making each object is a little story well 


_calculated to arouse a child’s interest, 


and, simultaneously, to give him an 
acquaintance with the native origins of 
the art. The book is illustrated with 
drawings by the author. F. 5. B. 
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NEW BOOKS ON ART 


ESTIMATES IN ART: Second Series, by Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr. Published by Henry Holt 
and Company, New York City. Price, $2.50. 


Sixteen American painters of the 
nineteenth century are considered in 
this series of essays, written during a 
period of twenty years, and most of 
them previously published in magazines. 
As Professor Mather has made no 
attempt to “edit the essays into an 
artificial coherence,” complete consist- 
ency of opinion is naturally lacking, but 
this is in no way detrimental. His 
biographical sketch and critical ap- 
praisal of each artist is invariably inter- 
esting and stimulating, whether or not 
the reader always agrees with him. The 
sixteen painters discussed are: Gilbert 
Stuart, who impresses the author as a 
feminist, a group of whose women’s 
portraits, for character and vitality, has 
been unsurpassed except by Rembrandt; 
S. F. B. Morse, a “sterling and skillful 
portraitist, one of the soundest and 
withal most brilliant practitioners of his 
time”’; George Inness, “the most flame- 
like spirit’? American art has offered; 
Elihu Vedder, “one of the great imagin- 
ative designers of his time’; Whistler, 
whose “quality was not to be great but 
to be charming”; George Fuller, “best 
celebrant of the old cult of 
American girlhood”; Homer Martin, 
“our best landscape painter of the gen- 
eration following Cole”; Albert Ryder, 
who “belonged to the sporadic genus of 
dreamers’’; Winslow Homer, who faced 
nature “with a kind of ruthless im- 
personality”; Thomas Eakins, whose 
“genius was that of the observer and 
discoverer”; John S. Sargent, “chiefly a 
virtuoso who, like Hals and Rubens be- 
fore him, painted many brilliant por- 
traits and . a few portraits that 
are great”; E. A. Abbey, “an exquisite 
little genius promoted . not quite 
to greatness by an indefatigable in- 
dustry, probity and intelligence”; Ken- 
yon Cox, whose career was terminated 
just when “his practice was gradually 
measuring up to his high and arduous 
theories”; J. Alden Weir, who “saw 
more than most painters, and . . . saw 
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better”; William M. Chase, “the ablest 
painter of face values that America has 
yet produced”; and Arthur B. Davies, 
who “with mingled learning and audac- 
ity attempted to create a personal 
mythology.” Professor Mather’s only 
statement with which the reader will per- 
haps have any quarrel is, “I believe no 
highly significant American painter of 
thenineteenth century has been omitted,” 
(save John La Farge, who was included 
in his first series of ‘‘Estimates”). 
Duveneck and Mary Cassatt, for in- 
stance, would appear to be as significant 
as certain of those included. Accompa- 
nying each essay is a half-tone repro- 
duction of a painting. 
F.S. B. 


THE APOCALYPSE IN ART, by Montague 
Rhodes James. The Schweich Lectures of The 
British Academy, 1927. Published for The 
British Academy by Oxford University Press, 
New York City. Price, $2.25. 

“The living fire of John’s Apocalypse 
has never lost its power to light and 
warm,” says the author of this volume, 
which comprises the twentieth series of 
lectures on Biblical archaeology, of the 
British Academy. In them, he considers 
the history of this particular Book from 
the viewpoint of its interpretation by 
artists during the centuries between the 
fifth and the sixteenth. FEarlier than 
the fifth century, little, if any, artistic 
treatment was given the Apocalypse, 
due to the active dislike of its style by 
early Christian scholars. This opposi- 
tion was of the upper circles only, for 
the “mass of simple Christians 
loved it and drew endurance and hope 
from it,” but these latter were not the 
makers of great works of art, nor finan- 
cially its patrons. By the sixth century, 
however, the Apocalypse had won its 
place in general esteem, and thereafter 
was the subject of a large mass of works 
of art of many descriptions, illuminated 
manuscripts predominating.  Illustra- 
tion of the Apocalypse, we are told, falls 
into three great sections: the first or 
tentative period, from the beginnings 
until the year 1200; the second, uniform 
or standardized, to near the end of the 
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fifteenth century, when Albrecht Diirer’s 
woodcuts again revolutionized illustra- 
tion, and precipitated the third or ec- 
lectic period, from that time to the 
present day. But the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries furnish the best 
examples. The author describes the 
various types of illustration appearing 
in the several periods, and in the notes 
which follow the lectures, he gives full 
references to published reproductions, as 
none appear in this volume. There is 
also a prefatory list of Apocalypses, 
manuscript and others, a note on the 
Norwich Apocalypse, and an index of 
libraries in which they may be found, 
among these, the Pierpont Morgan 
Library, New York City. E-52Bi 


CATALOGUE OF THE LOAN EXHIBITION 
OF EUROPEAN ARMS AND ARMOR. Held 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
August 3-September 27. Published by The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. Price $1.00. 
Postage $.10. 

In connection with the article in this 
issue on the Loan Exhibition of Euro- 
pean Arms and Armor at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art by Stephen V. 
Grancsay, attention is called to the 
special catalogue of the exhibition, 
which was held at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art from August 3 to Sep- 
tember 27. This catalogue, with its 
admirable introduction and text by Mr. 
Grancsay, is an important contribution 
to the record of the subject of Arms and 
Armor, and contains a section with 
sixty-three illustrations, which add to 
its significance. Pane ws 


AMERICAN CIVIC ANNUAL, VOL. III. A 
Record of Recent Civic Advance with a List of 
Who’s Whe in Civie Achievement. Edited by 
Harlean James, Executive Secretary, American 
Civic Association. Published by American 
Civic Association, Inc., Washington, D. C. 


One of the most significant recent 
publications for those interested in civic 
art is this Annual published by the 
American Civic Association of Washing- 
ton, which is available for members of 
the Association (the lowest class of 
membership carrying a fee of $5.00 per 
year). By non-members the Annual 
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may be secured for $3.00, while mem- 
bers can secure extra copies for $2.00 
each. 

The volume covers a wide range of 
subjects under the heads, “The Na- 
tion,” dealing with National Parks, 
The Federal City, and Housing; “Re- 
gional Progress,” dealing with planning 
in several places and from various 
points of view; “In the States,” dealing 
with Reservations, Highways, State 
Capitols, Roadside Improvement, etc.; 
and “In the Cities and Towns,” cover- 
ing a wide range of urban subjects con- 
cerned with civic betterment. The 
volume in addition includes a_ brief 
statement regarding those who contrib- 
ute the 79 articles, and also a “Who's 
Who in Civic Achievement.” 

This publication, and membership 
in and support of, this Association are 
recommended to all of those who are 
broadly interested in the various sub- 
jects covered. EK. ASW. 


THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT BOOK OF AMERI- 
CAN HAND-WEAVING, by Mary Meigs 
Atwater. Published by The MacMillan Com- 
pany, New York. Price, $3. 

First published in October, 1928, (and 
commended in these columns in Decem- 
ber of the same year) this valuable book 
on a national art which was fully de- 
veloped in our Colonial period, is re- 
issued, at less than half the former price, 
which places it within reach of a larger 
number of readers, and witnesses to the 
subject’s increasing appeal. Private 
collections of Colonial coverlets rival 
those of patchwork and piecework quilts 
in public favor, for many fine examples 
are available, in excellent condition. 
Collectors will find useful information, 
to guide them in their selections and 
protect them against fraud, which has 
come to play a part in this field as in 
every other which enjoys extensive de- 
mand. Present-day weavers will find 
an invaluable collection of historic pat- 
terns, and nearly three hundred classi- 
fied working diagrams with technical 
notes. The lay reader will find a history 
of the art in America, from its origin to 
its present-day renaissance. F.S. B. 


EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


GAREFULLY 
SELECTED AN- 
NOUNCEMENTS 
BY RESPONSIBLE 
ADVERTISERS 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 


ITS VALUE TO ADVERTISERS IS PROVED 


THE NOVEMBER ISSUE 


E SINCERELY hope that our read- 

ers feel that during the current year. 
the Magazine has been making steady 
progress toward the ideal that was set forth ° 
in the January and February issues. Dur- 


ing these difficult financial times, it has not 
been easy to raise sufficient funds to de- 
velop our programme rapidly. 

However, with the November issue, we 
realize one of the things that we have 
looked forward to most, for that number 
will appear with a new cover design and 


with a very beautiful new type. The typo- 
graphical plan is being carried out under 
the direction of Carl Purlington Rollins of 
the Yale University Press, and Mr. Rollins 
has selected the Centaur type designed by 
Bruce Rogers, who advised Miss Mechlin 
as to the layout of the first issue of THs 
American MaGazine or Art twenty-two 
years ago. This type was designed by Mr. 
Rogers for the Lanston Monotype Com- 
pany and has not so far been widely used 
in this country. It has, we believe, unus- 
ual distinction, and will add much to the 
artistic quality of the Magazine. 


What Europe is Doing 
America Does Also— 


In Europe, people buy pictures much as 
they buy other luxuries—paying a small 
part of the cost down, and the remainder 
over a period of many months. As a 
matter of fact, people do exactly that 
same thing in America—but the fact is 
not generally known. Would such a 
convenience enable you to own a long 
coveted picture? Why not talk it over? 


tr 3 


Macbeth Gallery 


15 East 57th St. New Yowrk 


EXHIBITIONS IN 
NEW YORK CITY | 


Museums AND ASSOCIATIONS 


American Water Color Society, annual ex- 
hibition, October 20 to November 8, inclu- 
sive at Fine Arts Building. Last year’s suc- 
cessful experiment of placing the exhibit 
earlier in the season is acknowledged by this 
date for the annual] show. 

The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, an 
exhibition of fine printing on three conti- 
nents, October 5 to 17. Exhibit arranged by 
Limited Editions Club to afford opportunity 
to study and compare the work of the great- 
est book illustrators, designers and printers 
of America, Europe and Asia. Also a group 
of paintings and water colors by Elias New- 
man, principally landscapes of Palestine. 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art opens 
October 13 its twelfth exhibition of American 
Industrial Art of Contemporary Design in- 
dicating the continued and _ intelligent 
codperation of this institution in effecting 
a liaison between art and industry. ‘The ex- 
hibit continues through November 22. Also, 
opening October 12, through February 14, 
Turkish Embroideries of the XVII, XVIII 
and XIX Centuries, Gallery H 17; exhibi- 
tion continued through November 30 of 
Lace and Costume Accessories (gift of Mrs. 
Edward S. Harkness), Gallery H 19, 
exhibit continued of Daggers and Knives 
(lent by Mrs. Caspar Whitney), Gallery H 5, 
and an exhibition of Reproductive Prints, 
opening October 12, Galleries K 37-40. 

The Museum of Modern Art, 730 Fifth 
Avenue, continues the exhibit of the collec- 
tion of Miss L. P. Bliss through October 6, 
owing to the public interest in the collection. 
Hours are, week days, 10-6, sundays, 2-6. 

New York Public Library, Room 321, 
Forgotten Printmakers, until November 30; 
Room 316, Recent Additions to Print Collec- * 
tion, November 30; Third Floor Corridor, 
Early American Views, permanently. 

The Roerich Museum, 310 Riverside Drive. 
Exhibition of paintings by Valentine de 
Zubiaurro, the older of the two Basque 
artists whose works have been seen pre- 
viously in New York exhibitions. These are 
recent canvases portraying the Basque 
people set against the picturesque backdrop 
of their country. Also, at this museum a 
collection of Rajput paintings are on view 
ranging from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries, collected by Mr. Shanti 
Bahadur in Jaipur, India. Both exhibits 
are open to the public daily including Sun- 
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KNOTTY PINE PANELLING 
of a Rich, Cinnamon Color 


The deep rich tone of the old pine pleases the eye and warms 
the heart. Arranged in an apartment home, what hospitality 
can be built within its walls! Altman Interior Decorators 
have at their disposal such treasures as this from which to 
create uniquely beautiful and inspiring interiors. 


INTERIOR DECORATING STAFF — SEVENTH FLOOR 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Please mention THe AmpricAN Magazine or Art when writing to advertisers 


tm ROSE IROM 
WORKS 


136. EASE 4322 SRT 


CLEVELAND.ONIO 


DESIGNERS AND CRAFTSMEN 
IN DECORATIVE METAL WORK 


International Art Center 
of Roerich Museum 
EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 


by 
VALENTIN de ZUBIAURRE 
October 3rd to 26th, 1931 
<¢ D 


Daily, including Sundays and Holidays 
10 A.M. to5 P.M 


310 Riverside Drive New York City 
(Cor. 103rd St.) 


Fine Arts Insurance 


Against All Risks 


Marine Departments of 


United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co. 
(Formerly United States Lloyds, Inc.) 
Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co. 
Royal Exchange Assurance 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co. 
United States Fire Insurance Co. 
Agriculture Insurance Co. 

Fire Association of Philadelphia 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Co. 
North River Insurance Co. 

Western Assurance Co. 
Westchester Fire Insurance Ce. 
Seaboard Fire and Marine Insurance Company 


Appleton & Cox, Inc., Atty. 


8 South William Street 
and 44 Beaver Street (New York) 


These are among the best and strongest com- 
panies, regularly entered in the principal 
States, and operating under the supervision 
of the various State insurance departments. 


For further information write Appleton & 
Cox, Inc., who will supply name of Agent 
in your city. 


ExHIBITIONS—Continued 


days and holidays, from 10 a. m. to 5 p. m. 
until October 26. 

The Salmagundi Club, 47th Street and 
Fifth Avenue, annual exhibition of pencil 
drawings, etchings, black and white illustra- 
tions, sanguine sketches and _ lithographs, 
October 23 to November 8 inclusive. 


GALLERIES 


The American Art Association Anderson 
Galleries, 30 East 57th Street. The famous 
Tbomas B. Clarke collection of early Ameri- 
can portraits, furniture, art objects, library 
and autographs will be dispersed at this 
gallery this season. 

The Argent Galleries will have an exhi- 
bition of the work of the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors to Octo- 
ber 19. From October 19 there will be an 
exhibition of paintings ‘by Erna Lange; 
this exhibition will be on view until Novem- 


ber 7. 


Babcock Galleries, 5 East 57th Street. 
Water colors by American artists, under 
the auspices of the the College Art Asso- 
ciation, October 5 to 17. Paintings, water 
colors and etchings by American artists from 
October 19 to 31. 

Balzac Galleries, 102 East 57th Street, Oc- 
tober 5 to 17—An exhibition by the College 
Art Association which will open the new 
second floor of this gallery which has been so 
limited as to space up to the present time. 

Brownell-Lambertson Gallery, 106 East 
57th Street, October 13 to 31—This gallery, 
in the past devoted largely to decorative 
arts, will open a busy exhibition season with 
an exhibition “The New York Scene,” which 
will include a gala showing of the work of 
forty-five artists. 

Downtown Gallery, 118 West 13th Street. 
Opening October 4, this gallery presents 
a group of paintings by its usual contributors, 
Max Weber, Alexander Walkowitz, Joseph 
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Exuipitions—Continued 


Pollet, Alexander Brook, Bernard Karfiol, 
Glenn Coleman, Stuart Davis, Anne Gold- 
waithwaite, Marsden Hartley, Ernest Fiene, 
Emil Ganso, Stefan Hirsch, Julia Kelly. 
All indications of a lively show. 


Dudensing Galleries, 5 East 57th Street. 
Group of ninteenth and twentieth century 
American Paintings through October. 


Durand-Ruel Galleries, 12 East 57th 
Street. Exhibition of French Paintings 
through October. 


Ehrich Galleries, Paintings by Old Masters 
and antique English Furniture through 
October. 


Ferargil, Inc., 63 East 57th Street. 
Paintings by Antoinette Schulte, John S. 
Curry and Gerald Leake through October. 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Founders’ 
Show, painting and ‘sculpture by artist 
members through October. Also, the 
Faculty Exhibition of the Grand Central 
Art School, October 10 to 24. 


Keppel Gallery, 16 East 57th Street 
exhibition of drawings, and etchings by 
Alphonse Legros through October. 

Knoedler Galleries, 14 East 57th Street, 
exhibition of “Fifty Etchings” by Sir D. Y. 
Cameron from the Lady Cameron Collec- 
tion, fine impressions of signifcance to the 
print collector. 

Kraushaar Galleries, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
exhibition, October 1 to 20, of paintings, 
drawings and water colors by modern 
French masters, one of those small choice 
collections with which this gallery usually 
opens the season. In addition a special 
showing of twenty-seven wash and ink 
drawings and water colors by Constantin 
Guys, reproduced in the London Illustrated 
News, when Guys was its official artist. 
Letters, explanatory notes and instructions 
for the editors and engraver of the magazine 
are included in the showing. 

Macbeth Gallery, 15 East 57th Street. 
Exhibition and sale of collection of Ameri- 
can paintings owned by this gallery, which 
long ago discovered that there is American 
art and fostered it. 

Milch Galleries, 108 West 
Selected American Paintings. 

Morton Gallery, 127 East.-57th Street. 
The new gallery opens October 5 with a 
water color show comprising work by Milton 
Avery, Emil Holzhauer, John McPherson, 
Charles Martin, Robert Martin, Arhtur 
Young. The list promises to hold up the 
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Creative 
MODERN ART 


American and European 
Masters 
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FACULTY 
George Pearse Ennis. Ben Ear! Looney 
John R. Koopman John H. Phillips 
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Hilton Leech Benjamin Turner Kurtz 
Max Berne Cohen 


Courses in Fine and Applied Art 
Drawin g—Painting—Design 


Special Outdoor Painting Classes 
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Exuipitions—Continued 


standard of former group exhibits of water 
colors at this gallery. 

Rehn Galleries, 683 Fifth Avenue, Ameri- 
can Paintings through October. 

Schwartz Galleries, 507 Madison Avenue, - 
Marine Paintings by Montague Dawson, 
Frank Vining Smith and John P. Benson. 

Marie Sterner Galleries, 9 East 57th 
Street, International Show of Contemporary 
Artists through October. Looks like a large 
order, but this gallery will deliver it. 

Wildenstein Galleries, 647 Fifth Avenue, 
exhibition of sculpture by Lovet-Lorsky 
through October. ; 

Howard Young, 634 Fifth Avenue, exhi- 
bition of eighteenth century English Por- 
traits through October. 

Valentine Gallery, 69 East 57th Street, 


paintings by modern French masters, 
through October. Chirico, Lurcat, Raoul 
Dufy, Segonzac, Derain, Braque, Pas,- 


cin, Laurencin; Rousseau, Picasso, Matisse 
included. Most of the top-notch celebrities 
from Paris, already familiar to the exhibition 
world on both sides of the Atlantic, but 
many new examples of their work in a 
stimulating collection. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITIONS—1931-1932 


‘Canneare Instirors, Prrrssurcn, Pa. Thirtieth Annual Exhi- _ 
bition of Contemporary Paintings.........,......,...,.Oct. 16-Dec. 7, 1931 


-Aucenscan Water Coror Socrery. Sixty-fifth Annual Exhibi- 
tion American ’Fine Arts Galleries, 215 West 57th St., 
We es ope, 19-Nov. 8, 1931 


_ Exhibits received October 12th. 


“Babin of Paintings and Sepre rs-Oah 29-Dec. 18, 1931 


HIA Water CoLor Cun. Twenty-ninth Annual Ex- 
BAU aes a a es oP ok es es Now, 1-Dec. 6, 193] 


cece Now I 1991 


TRUE ART IS THE OVERFLOW OF A 
RADIANT SPIRIT, AND THE GROWTH OF 
ART IN ANY COMMUNITY DEPENDS NOT 
ONLY ON THE NUMBER OF WORKERS, 
BUT ALSO ON THE NUMBER OF APPRE- 
CIATIVE ON-LOOKERS, CREATORS 
OF AN ATMOSPHERE FA- 
VORABLE TO THE 
ART SPIRIT 
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